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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Bishop’s Oscillating Road-Wagon. P2t¢ March 24, 1891. 


Body hangs 3 inches 
than on any other gear. 
Prices, $40, $45, & $50. 
With white chapel body and 
top, $10 and $20 extra. 
A. B. BISHOP, 
89 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 


16tfdb 





lower 


Most Durable and Easiest 
Riding Wagon on the 
Market. 


An oscillating fifth wheel per- 
mits the wheels to pass over an 
obstruction 15 incites high with- 
out changing the level of the 
body. 


Write for catalogue. Agents wanted. 


New Cowan Reversible 
Honey-Extractor. 


May be Reversed without Stopping the Machine. 


Strong. well made in every respect, light, and of conven- 
ient size. The can is but little larger than that of the 
Novice. The gear is beveled, and covered by an iron shield, 
and the crank outside the can. Frank McNay. of Mauston, 
Wis.. a bee-keeper who produces tons and tons of extracted 
honey. says of it: 

After carefully examining and trying the Cowan extractor, I 
have failed to find a weak part, and I do not hesitate to suy that 
it is the best extractor made, both in regard to convenience and 
durability, and I shall replace all of my five machines with the 
Cowan as soon as possible. 





A Grand Success. 





It is indorsed also by J. F. McIntyre. 


an extensive ex- 


= tracted honey producer in California; by W. Z. Hutchinson, 
Dr. C. C. Miller. and others 


a Price all Complete, Japanned and Lettered, for L. Frame, $10. 
A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, On10. 





Stanley Automatic Reversing 
HONEY - EXTRACTOR. 


As announced in a late 

number of GLEANINGS, 

we have leased from G. 

W. Stanley the right to 

make his automatic ex- 

tractor, and we bought 

from E, R. Newcomb his 

stock of materials and 

machines unsold. This 

stock consists of about 

twenty - five machines, 

two and four frame. To 

work it off quick, and 

give us a chance to put 

out machines of our own 

muke, we offer these 

machines as long as they 

last, at one-fourth off old 

prices. We willsell the 

two-frame machines as 

they are for $9.00; the 4-frame for $15.00. They are 

crated ready for shipment, with crank direct on the 

centershaft. We will attach our new 

gear, as shown on page 14 of our catalogue, for $3.00 
each extra. 


A. |. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


- LITHOGRAPH LABELS ~ 


In 12 Colors, at $2.00 per 1000. 


The 12 colors are all on each label. They are ob- 
long in shape, measuring 2%x2%. They are about 
the nicest labels we ever saw for glass tumblers, 
pails, and smal! packages of honey. We will mail 
a sample, inclosed in our label catalogue, free on 
application, and will furnish them postpaid at the 
following prices: 5 cts. for 10; 25cts. for 100; $1.00 
for 500; $1.75 for 1000. A. 1. Root Medina.0O., 





horizontal | 


WANTED-LADY OR GENT IN EACH 
county to distribute and collect for Brabant’s 
ladies’ toilet cases; 2388 articles, worth $1; will send 
sample and full particulars by mail for 35c in 
stamps; returnable if not satisfactory; territory 
free; $8 to $5 per day easily made. Address J. C. 
FRISBEE, general agent, 172 Maple St., Denver, Col. 
Reference, A. I. Root, Medina, O. 8-24db 
("ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


A Four-Color Label for Only 75 
Cts. Per Thousand. 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
four-color label, with your name and address, with 
the choice of having either “*comb”’ or “extracted ”’ 
before the word “honey,” for only 75 cts. per thou- 
sand; 50 cts. per 500, or 30 cts. for 250, postpaid. The 
size of the label is 24¢x1 inch—just right to go round 
the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to adorn 
the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our special 
label catalogue for samples of this and many other 
pretty designs in label work. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina. 0. 


Gash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 23c per lb. cash, or 26c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 29c per lb., or 33ce for beat 
selected war. 

Unless you put your name on the box, and notify 
us by mail of amount sent, I can not hold myself 
cm Ye we for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing to send wax by express. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 
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Best on Earth. 


More than one hundred 
thousand Bingham & 
Hetherington Honey- 
knives and Bee-smok- 
ers in daily use. I[l- 
lustrations sent free. 














Bingham & Hetherington, 
Abronia, Mich. 


IF YOU WANT BEES | 


That will just ‘‘roll’’ in the honey, try Moore's 
Strain of Italians, the result of 13 years’ careful 
breeding. Reduced prices: Warranted queens, 0c | 
each; 3 for $2.00. Strong 3-frame 





tion guaranteed. Those who have never dealt with 
me I refer to A. I. Root, who has purchased of me, 

Cottes post | 12 rete Wa, 582 queens. irculars free. 
J.P. Morgan, Pendleton, Co., Ky. 

13tfdb Money ~order office, Falmouth, Ky. 

ln writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 


Bee - Keepers’ # Supplies. 





We are prepared to furnish bee-keepers with | 
y | 


plies promptly and at lowestrates. Estimates glad 
furnished, oe! correspondence solicited. Our goods | 
are all first-class in quality and workmanshi Cat- 
alogue sent free. Reference, First Nationa ‘Bank, 
Sterling, Til. Address 1-24db 
WM. McCUNE & CO., 
Sterling, Illinois. 


arin yoapeneing to this adverti-ement mention GLEANINGS. 
500 Colonies of Bees Devot- 
ed to Queen-Rearing. 


Write for prices on large quantities. 
TWO MILLION SNOW - WHITE SECTIONS. | 
Write for prices on large quantities. 
Send for our 24-Page Catalogue of Dovetailed 
Hives, Smokers, Extractors, Etc. 
LEAHY M’F’G CO., Higginsville, Missouri. 


Ploast mention this paper. 5tfdb 


yerontaD ITALIAN QUEENS. $3 2: UNTESTED, B0e. 
12tfdb .C. FRAZIER, Atlantic, 





Iowa. 


76c. Golden Queens by Return Mail. 75c. 


My Golden Italians are good workers, and gentle. 
Queens are carefully bred from best stock. Three 
queens, $2.00; six for $3.50; dozen, $6.00. Safe arnv- 
aland satisfac tion guaranteed. Money --orde ar office, 
Daytona, Fla. JOHN B. CASE, 
lltfdb Port Orange, Vol. Co., Fla. 
iin re~ ponding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs. 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


We make the best goods and sell them cheap. 

Our Sections are far the best on the market. 

Our Works turn out the most goods of any facto- 
ry in the world. 

Our goods are known as the best throughout the 
United States and Europe. 

Write for free, illustrated catalogue and price list. 


6. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
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80 LBS. PER COLONY 


is the record of three of our 
golden queens, with several 
others not far behind, while 
the best record of any other 
race is 42 lbs. from 3-banded 
bees. 

We are making a specialty 
of these beauties for busi- 
ness, and are so sure that 
they will please you that we 
guarantee them to give 


ENTIRE SATISFACTION, 


CAUSE. or we willreturn your money. 





itfdb | 


nucleus, with | 
warranted queen, $2.50. Safe arrival and satisfac- | 


| Sections ; 


14tfdb 





Could you ask more? 
The bees from our 
queens are not banded, but are all 
yellow on the first four scales, and 
the fifth is part yellow, with an ocea- 
sional bee with a little yellow on the 
sixth scale. The above honey rec 
ord ig of white clover in 1-lb. sec’s, 
worth $12 in our market today. No 
drones near us but the yellowest. 
One warranted queen, $1; 12 for #11. 
Reference: A. I. Root. 
S. F. & Il. TRECO, 


15-18db Swedona, Ill. 
win responding’ to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 





best 


JENNIE ATCHLEY 


Will send you either three or five banded Italian 
queens in June, July, and August, 75e each; $4.20 
for 6, or $8.0) per doz. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
1tfdb 


Floyd, Hunt Co., Texas. 
Please mention this paper. 





Our Golden and Leather Col- 
ored Italian Queens. 
Bred for Business. 

Tested queens, $1.10; untested, 70c; 3 
for $2.00. Our stock consists of 300 col- 
onies devoted to bees and queens for 
the trade. Orders filled by return 
mail. Send for catalog of supplies, ete. 

__ JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


at $3 per 1000. These are 

verfectly smooth, and first-class. 

Seeed foundation 45 cts. per lb. 

All supplies equally low. Goods 4, = 
from New York city 

J. STRINGHAM, 
92 Barclay St., N.Y. 

Five-banded Golden 

Get 1] e est Italians that will give 

satisfaction. Queens 


by return mail, $1 each; 6 for $5; for full particu- 
lars send for circular. 13tfdb 
CHAS. D. DUVALL, Spencerville, Mid. 


Queens by Return Mail. 


Reared in the natural way from swarming cells. 
Just look at the following very low prices, and order 
at once. 

Tested, each, $1.50; warranted purely mated, each, 
s80c; warranted purely mated,  doz., $4.50; warrant- 
ed purely mated, per doz., $8.00. 

All the above are re ared in full stocks from my 
old reliable hone W. -gathering strains. Address 

. CARY, Colerain, Mass. 

Send for rn ‘catalogue. Full line of Bee-keep- 

ers’ Supplies and Bees at prices way down.  18tfdb 
Please mention this pz nper. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


BEFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 

for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 
Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, Foundation, Smo- 
kers, ete. PAGE & KEITH 


New London, Wis. 
Please mention this paper. 
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women of this Number. 


Honey, Comb and Extrac’d.655 
| Italians in California 

Migratory Bee- mesping.. 

Pecos Valle. re 

Potatoes in Colorado. 

Punics, Bad Report.. 

Rambler and the Skunk 

Self-hivers.. ... 

Skunks... .. 

Smokers and Fue! 

Spiders, Fish-killing........ 

Supers. When to Put on. 

Tobacco Story. “64 

Tomato-book, Chap. from . 

Tomato-worms 66 

Underselling.... 

Virgin Queens 

Water-willow 

World’s Fair... 

Wormwood 

Worms in Honey 


ed. 
Bee-keeping North and So’h ar 
Bee-moths...... : ..648 
Bicycles for Girls. ores 

Black Mangrove.. 
Brood-combs : 
Burr-combs, Preventing... 
Capital and Labor... ..6 
Cobs and Kernels, Greiner 
Comb-honey Production. .. 
Cuban Apiaries.... 
Cucumbers, To Cook 
Cummins, Visit to. 
Ear-trumpet 

Foul Brood, False 

Fruit, Cold Process.. . 

Grapes in California 

Holy Land.. ow 


nipping wi 
666 














CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Colorado State Bee-keepers’ Association will hold its 
“ Honey Day” at Longmont, Sept. 28. H. KNIGHT, Sec. 
Littleton, Col. 


Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 


I have 40 mismated Italian and Albino queens for 
sale at 25c each, or 5 for $1.00, or 11 for $2.00; they 
are all young and — ie 

rk. 














W. TAYLOR, Ozan, 


and 


Hybrid queens at Bw 
. Fenn, Washington, Ct. 


queens at 30c. 


We have 15 very fine young mismated Italian 
sneer, reared from best imported mothers, at 30c 
each. No bees from these queens show less than | 
two yellow bands. 
teed CLEVELAND Bros., 


Decatur, Newton Co., Miss. 


I have 8 black and hybrid queens which I will | 
I will not | 


send free to any one as long as they last 
promise to send them by return mail, but will send 
some time eer the middle of October. 
. D. LARKIN, West Berlin, Mass. 
I have a lot of hybrid queens that I will close out 
at 20 cts. each. Gro. A. WRIGHT, 
Glenwood, Susq. Co., Pa. 








FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 
My farm consisting of 152 acres,14 miles from 
town; about 100 acres in cultivation, the rest in 
pasture and hay land. Good two-story house of 7 
rooms; fine bay window. Good barn 24x34, with 
basement; also lean-to, 14x24. Granary, 12x20, corn- 
crib, henhouse, and two good wells. I wish to go 
into the bee and poultry business, and will exchange 
for small farm near some large town in Towa, east- 
ern Nebraska, N. E. Kansas, or N. W. Missouri. Will 
sell at $30 per “a, #25.) down, balance five years’ 
time. Address C. W. HALL, Marathon, lowa. 
ANTED. To buy 150 ) colonies: in » hives, in 
the basswood region of Wisconsin, in May, 
Would pay $4.00 to $5.00 for good bees. 
G. K. PE NDLETON, Old Ripley y. Bond Co., Th. 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 


Read what J. 1. Pa 

CHAKLTON, N. Y., suys—**We 

cut with one of your Combined 

Machines last winter 50 chaff 

hives with 7-inch cap, 100 honey- 

racks, 500 broad frames, 2,000 

hone y-boxes, and a great deal of 

other work. This winter we 

. have doubled the amount of bee- 

hives, etc., to make, and we ex- 

ect to do it all with this saw. 

t will do all you say it will.” 

Catalogue and Price List free. Address W. F. & 

JOHN BARNES, 545 Ruby St., Rockford, Ll. 

When more convenient, orders tor Barnes’ Foot- 

Power Machinery may be sent to me. A. I. Root. 
Vr fi 
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—. ry. 


mismated Italian | 


Safe arrival of queens guaran- | 


SEPT. 1. 


FIVE-BANDED GOLDEN ITALIANS. 


100 queens now ready at 75c each; 6 for $4.25; 3 
banded, each, 60c; 6 for $83.00. Breeders on applica- 
tion. CHAS. H. 't HIES. Steeleville, Ml. 


GooLDE*” IVALIAN Qt EENS. 60c each, or 6 

for $3.00. Italians same price. None after 

Sept. 30th. ALBERT phy Independence, Towa. 
16-17 











Wants or Exchanae Denartment. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at one half our usu- 
al rates. All advertisements intended for this department 
must not exceed five lines, and you must SAY you want your 
adv’tin this department. or we will not be responsible for er- 
rors. Youcan have the notice as many lines as you please; 
but all over five lines will cost you according to our regular 
rates. This department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. Exchanges for cash or for price lists, or notices of- 


| fering articles for sale,can not be inserted under this head 


For such our regular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged. and 
they will be put with the regular advertisements We can not 


| be responsible for dissatisfaction arising from these ‘“‘swaps.’ 








WANTED. To exchange Scotch Collie pups for 


any thing useful on farm or in bee-yard. 


NAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., O 





ANTED.—To exchange yellow Italian queens, 

and strawberry-plants cheap. Bubach, Jessie, 
Eureka, Haverlands, Warfield, Crescent, Lady Rusk, 
or offers. 1l5tfdb 
RS. OLIVER COLE, Sherburne, Chen. Co., N. Y. 





\ }) ANTED.—To exchange one high-grade Safety 
bicycle; one 49-inch Columbia light roadster 
bicycle; one Odell typewriter; tested Italian queens, 
for wax, honey, or offers. J. A. GREEN, 
13tfdb Dayton, IL. 


gaa ong —To exchange a new hand-cart with 

springs, will carry 500 lbs., cost $14.00; would 

honey-cart, for $8.00 worth of 
DEAN FERRIS, Peekskill N. Y. 

ANTED. —To | exchange 25 new * Hunt” hives 

(chaff), about one half nailed fametind r, balance 

in flat; 250 good straight brood or extracting combs, 





an excellent 
or offers. 


make 
honey, 





| built from full sheets of foundation; 1.0 Hoffman 


frames, wired, and a quantity of other frames; also 
a honey-extractor, used but one season, and in first- 
class condition; also 10 Langstroth Portico hives, 
single wall, in good condition, for Safety wheel, or 


offers. Reasons for selling hives, ete., have sold all 
my bees. GEO. N. CORNELL, 
Lock Box 6. Northy ille, Mich, — 
rt) ANTED. Young men 16 to 25 years old, to cor- 
respond with the subscriber in regard to hon- 
orable employment in Chicago. Must be familiar 
with bee-keeping and maplesugar making. Give 
references. not come to city unless requested to 
do so. I refer to editor of GLEANINGS. 
Address HERMAN F. Moore, 
709 Tacoma Building, Chicago, Tl. 


ANTED.—To exchange Italian bees on Langst’h 
frames, for Odell type writer, printing outfit, 
Barnes foot-power saw, 6 and 10 in., 


W 
Safety wheel, 
second-hand foundation-machines, or bee-supplies. 


CLARK A. MONTAGUE, Archie, Mich. 





To exchange for Italian queens and 
155 books, a combina- 
ball bearings, 


W ANTED. 

bees in Dovetailed hives, 
tion Safety bicycle, 24-inch wheels, 
and accordion, all in fine condition. 
A. WEBSTER, Strafford, Mo. 


W ANTED. 
for grapes and peaches. 
deliver them at my depot? 

. E. Du ANE, Breckenridge, Gratiot Co., Mich. 


To exchange comb or extracted honey 
How cheap can you 


\ ANTE D. To exchange town lots in marve slous 
Marion, Queen city of the Indiana gas-belt, for 
honey; also 200 colonies of bees for small proper- 
ties, building material, live stock, or offers. 
B. Ind. 


17-18d T. BALDWIN, Marion, 
W WANT ED.- I desire to work with a competent 
upiarist for a season or two with a view of 
learning the business, at fair wages. 
P. T. HANNA, Epworth, Iowa. 
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CITY MARKETS. 


NEw YoOrK.—Honey.—Our market has not opened 
up as yet on new comb honey; and as ooey and 
demand only regulate prices, we are unable just 
now to say exactly what new crop will rule at. We 
have a few lots on the way, and in your next issue 
will be able to give you exact quotations. Extracted 
is in good demand; Southern is arriving freely, and 
selling at 656@70c for common, and W@i5e per gal. 
for choice. Orange bloom, 74@8. oO extracted 
clover and basswood in market yet. Beeswaz, in 
limited demand, at 26@27. 

Aug. 25. HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 

28 & 30 West Broadway, New York. 


New YorK.—Honey.—Comb honey commences to 
attract attention, and we have had several inquiries 
from buyers, but are still without stock. Choice 
sections would sell at 13@14; 2-lbs. at 11@12. We 
have a good demand for all kinds of extracted ex- 
cept basswood and buckwheat. We quote: D aggrsome 
mangrove and palmetto, good stock, 7@7%; good 
Southern, 70@75 per gal.; white clover. ™%@s. 

Aug. 20. F. G. STROHMEYER & Co., 

New York City. 

NEW YORK.—Honey.—No demand for comb honey 
yet. Some little demand tor extracted honey. 
Market pretty well cleaned up of N. Y. State and 
Western honey; Southern honey arriving quite free- 
ly. Beeswax, jirm at 26@27c. Clover and basswood 
extracted, 7%c; buckwheat, 5@5c; Cal. ex., 74@8e; 
Southern, 60@70c per gal. 


Aug. 20. CHAS. ISRAEL & BRO.. 
110 Hudson 8t., New York. 
ALBANY.—Honey.—-No receipts of new comb _ hon- 


ey yet, although some call for it, at 15@16 for light, 
13@14 for medium; 12@13 for dark. Good demand 
for extracted honey at 7@9c. Beeswax, steady, 26@ 
30, according to style and color. Consignments so- 


licited. H. R. WRIGHT, 
Aug. 29 Albany, N. Y. 
ALBANY.—Honey.—We have received three con- 


signments of new comb honey up to date, and made 
one sale of No. 2 clover, at 15c. Have received no 
new extrac ted as yet, and are entirely out of stock. 
Aug. 2: Cuas. McCuL.tocne & Co., 
393, 395, 397 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


CHICAGO.—Honey.—We are now having inquiries 
for white 1-lb. section comb honey, and quote mar- 
ket l6c on best grade; amber, 14. There is a good 
demand for extracted, and we can sell all our re- 
ceipts promptly on arrival at 7@8 

Aug. 20 S. T. Fisu & Co. 

CHICAGO.—Hmey.—White comb honey, crop of 
1892, sells at 15@16 for best grade. 
comb is being sold, at prices ranging from lW@I3. 
Extracted is ste: dy at 6@7@S, as to kind, auality, 
and flavor. Beeswax, 25c; market is good generally. 

R. A. BUKNETT, 

Aug. 18. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 

MILWAUKEE.—Honey. 
receipts of new yp section 
Extracted in good ¢ 
old nearly all gone, and not much new arriving. 
Can quote: White 1-lb. sections, choice, 16@17; fair 


As yet there have been no 
honey in this market. 


to good, 1-lb. sections, 144@15. Extracted, white, in 
bbls. and kegs, 6@7. Beeswax, W@26 


A. V. 
Milwaukee, 


BISHOP, 
Wis. 


Aug. 22. 


CINCINNATI. Honey.—De mand is very good for 
extracted honey, and is in excess of arrivals. It 
brings 5@8 or arrival. Comb honey is of slow de- 
mand, and prices are nominal at 12@16 for best 
white in the jobbing way. Beeswaz, isin fair de- 
mand at 23@2) for good to choice yellow on arrival. 

CHaAs. F. Mura & Son, 

Aug. 20. Cincinnati, ‘0. 

MINNEAPOLIS. —Honey. _We are 
lots Of new fancy, paying 16c for the best. 
yetis ve ry y hght, only oc’ a 4 calls. 

Aug. 2 . A. SHEA & CO., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 





receiving small 
Demand 


Very little dark | 





emand, with small supply; the | 


| entire crop. 


BEE CULTURE. 641 

PHILADELPHIA.—Honey.—Some good-sized lots of 
Southern and New York State, No. 1 white, have 
come in, which we have sold at 15@lic. Buyers are 
coming into the market now. We quote No. 1 
fancy white, 17@19c; No. 1 white, 15@16c; No. 2 
white, 4@l6c; buckwheat, 12@14c; extracted, 7¥@ 
8c. E. J. WALKER, 

Aug. 23 31 So. Water St., Philadelphia. 


KANSAS City.—Honey.—Supply light, both comb 
and extracted, demand good. oar 1-Ib. white, 16c; 
dark, 12; ‘eames ted white, 7@7%; dark, 54@6. 

Aug. 2 HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 

514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS CiTyY.—Honey.—Receipts of comb honey 
fair; demand fair. We quote: No. 1 white 1-lb. 
comb, 15@16; No. 2 white, 1-lb., 13@14; No. 1 amber, 
1-lb., H@1L): No. 2, 10@12. Extracted, white, 7@7%; 
ambe sr, 5@6. Beeswar, 25. 

Aug. 24. CLEMONS-MASON Com. Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. 


St. LOUIs.- Sin. end demand for extracted 
at 54@5%; for comb, 6%@7. No demand for comb, 
except white clover. Beeswax, prime, 24%@26c. 

Aug, 20 D. G. TuTT GRO. Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Sr. Louts.—Honey.—We quote: Choice white-clo- 
ver comb, 144@15; fair, 10@13; broken and dark, 4@8; 
extracted, choice white-clover in cans, 7@7%; in 
barrels, 6; Southern strained,4% for dark; 5% for 
choice. Beeswax, prime, - 

Aug. 20 . B. WeEstcoTtT &Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston.—Honey.—Demand for honey is 
light. We havea very light supply on hand. 
resent reports crop is light throughout New 
and. No change in prices. 

Aug. 20 BLAKE & RIPLEY, Boston, Mass. 


very 
From 
Eng- 


DETROIT. — Honey. — Honey in better 
Comb selling at 14@16. Extracted, 7@8. 
Beeswax, 24@25 M. H. Hunt, 
Bell Branch, Mich. 


Aug. % 
50.000 lbs. of choice white comb honey. 


demand. 


WANTED. 


Address BYRON WALKER, 
Llitfdb Evart, Mich., or Wyalusing, Wis. 
W ANTED—5000 lbs. extracted honey, basswood and 


white clover. Address E. PETERMAN, Waldo, \ is. 


17-18d 
For SALE.—Choice white-clover honey, 


cans (net), at $5.10 per can; two cans, $10.00. 
OLIVER FosTER, Mt. Foster, Linn Co., 


in 60-lb. 


Iowa. 








Bee-Men Send us “your 
reg on * name and address. 
We want to correspond with you 
r we honey. Weare ready to make outright 
purchases of both comb and extracted honey in any 
uantity. If you do not care to sell, we will handle 
for your account. All we want is to get plenty of 
Oregon honey; if possible, we want to handle the 
We ure satisfied the result would be 
mutually OEVY SPI 16-17d 


Y, SPIEGL & CO., 
I13- 115 Front St., Portland, Ore. 


ESTABLISHED 1876. ni 


S.T.FISH & Co., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Drieo Fruit, Honey, ano Farm PrRovuce, 
189 South Water St., Chicago. 


We make a specialty of our Honey Department, 
and ask for your consignments and re 
Referenc e, any bee- paper. 17-24db _ 


LL who wish my Restrictor books should address 

C. W. Dayton, Berthoud, Col., and not Clinton, 
Wis. The first edition is all gone, but I will print 
another edition as soon as the honey harvest is over, 
and ae one to all appplicants. 
DAYTON, Sesthowd. Larimer Co., Colo. 
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= For 1892 and a Fine, Young, Laying 
Kocpere’ REVIRW tte QUEEN tor 5:80. “rn 
Keepers Review Alone, $1.00. The Queen 


Rione, 75 Cts. For $1.75, the Review, the Queen, and the 50 et. Book, 
** Advanced Bee Culture,’’ will be sent. W. Z. Hutehinson, Flint, Mich. 
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P.S.—If not acquainted with the Review. send ten cents for three late but different issues. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS, Golden Honey Queens. 


, jt : ueens in Sept., untested, 65c; half 

Untested, 70c each; 3 for $1.75; 6 or more, 50c don "tab. tested, Bi bo: = year old, 85e; 

each. Tested queens, $1.00 each. l4tfdb select tested, $2.00; extra select, $4.00; the 
D. G. EDMISTON, Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich. very best. $7.00; imported, $4.00. ; 
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FOR SALE. LEININGER Bros., Ft. Jennings, Ohio. 
Tested Italian queen, 60c; untested Ital- | DR. J. Ww. CRENSHAW, 


ian queen, 50c. Italian bees, in 10-frame | n 

hive, #4.00. Address _i-16174 | Versailles, ~ Kentucky, 
Orro Kuenrow, 150 Military Ave., Detroit, Mich. Offers for Sale 

i ea ——— Untested Italian Queens at $1.00 each through May 
AVE MONEY.—Send to J. P. H. Brown, Augus- and June; after, 75c each. Safe arrival guaran- 
ta, Georgia, for his price listof supplies. Hives teed. ueens raised only from Imported 

and foundation at wholesale rates. 4tfdb mother. Drones only from selected 
‘ aia E ssomnaientedllingaiennashinebhcn and tested mothers. 
RETAIL Also CELERY PLANTS from July to September, at 


SU PPLI KS DLE! $2.00 per M. 7-18db 
WHOLESALE. In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


Everything usedin the Apiary. — OATMAN'S 
Greatest variety and largest stock a 3 
in the West. New catalog, 54 illustrated pages, a) npr AND REPAIR EIT 
free to bee-keepers. E. ERETCHMER, RED OAR, l0wa. S ee —. 


Please mention this paper. 2tfdb | . ing-fluid. with tools compl’te 
—_ - - — ——————_—_—__— i as shown in cut, with direc- 


a — - . — i tions for soldering different 

QUIGLEY S GOLDEN QUEENS : metals. and how to keep your 
« a - wing = soldering irons in shape. 

Are large, beautiful, and prolific. The bees are in- ; = kit. boxed, 13 s. 

dustrious, gentle, and hardy. Warranted purely \ @ = ee oe ee 

mated, each, $1.00; 6 for $5.00. Untested, each, 70c; ‘Me & ~“ “te ‘OATM N 

3 for $2.00. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaran- . 87% Medina’ SM. 

teed. Circular free. 


14tfdb E. F. QUIGLEY, Unionville, Mo. | WESTERN BEE - KEEPERS’ 
EXTRA FINE QU EENS. i ' ‘ay ROOT’S GOODS can be had at Des 


Moines, Iowa. at ROOT’S PRICES. The 
Now is the time to introduce a strain of Ital- ao whey Res yd ae } d = 
"> o as 4 c atin neuen O i VAN Establishec 5. Dovetailec ives, Sec- 
ians that will reap you large harvests even in , tions, Foundation, Extractors, Smokers, 
poor seasons. Send a trial order and be con- } Veils. Crates, Feeders, Clover Seeds, etc. 
vinced. Queens warranted purely mated, each, oP ANY Imported Italian Queens. Queens and 
80c; six, $4.00; doz., $7.00. Order now; pay on aK Bees. Sample copy of our Bee Journal, 
ct han gd tgp BE prc pen the rh bier “THE WESTERN BEE-KEEPER,” and 
arrival. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran 5 k LATEST CATALOGUE mailed FREE to 

teed. 14tfdb FP. B. YOCKEY, ‘ ‘ Bee-keepers. __ F a 

North Washington, West’d Co., Pa. | * JOSEPH NYSEWANDER, 
Des Moines, lowa. 























Porter’s Spring Bee-Escape. 
We guarantee it to be the best escape known, and far 
superior to all others. If, on trial of from one to adoz- 
en, you do not find them so, or if they do not prove sat- 
isfactory in every way, return them by mail within 90 
days after receipt, and we will refund your money. 
PRICES: Each, by mail, postpaid, with full direc- 
tions, 20c; per dozen, $2.25. Send for circular and testi- 
monials. Supply dealers, send for wholesale prices. 
wtfdb R. & E. C. PORTER, LEWISTOWN, ILL. 
in responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 








The Oldest, Largest, Best and Only Weekly A, 


Bee-Paper in America. Sample Copy Free. 
—: 52 pages—$1.00 a Year :— ee 
‘ git oer E i 
Rone" ? — GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
$j 199 Randolph St. - CHICAGO. ILLS 


From September Ist, 1892, to January Ist, 1893—4 months—only 5c. i 
From September Ist, 1892, to January Ist, 1894—16 months $1.15. To New Subscribers. 























HoNE’ 
*AND HOME: 
‘INTERESTS: 


STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. C. C. MILLER. 








ue HONEY is light, so is my crop. 

LIGHT SUPERS make a light pocket-book, but 
they don’t hinder a light heart. 

HONEY GRANULATES sooner when extracted 
than when leftin the comb. It’s the shaking 
that does it. 

THE REVIEW is a review nowadays, and it’s 
no skim-milk affair either. Gives good cream. 
Glad it’s gone back to the “ special topic ”’ plan. 

WHAT A SEASON! White clover abundant, 
but supers have come come off nearly empty; 
and but for the baits most of them would be 
entirely so. 

THE FECUNDITY of the queen, C. Dadant 
thinks, commences generally to diminish only 
at the end of the third year, and sometimes not 
till after the fourth. 

Do you LIKE FUN? Just puta Larrabee es- 
cape on top of a pile of supers taken off the 
hives, and see what fun it is to see the bees 
zigzag their way out. 

SWARMING troubled less than usual this year 
in the usual season, but seemed to keep up 
straight along, and get worse in August, with 
no promise of stopping yet. 

“T HAVE spent three years in carefully ex- 
perimenting with spring packing with outer 
cases, and I now declare emphatically that with 
me it does not pay.”—B. Taylor, in Review. 

TRANSFERRING—M. de Layens’ plan. Shake 
out the bees by bumping the hive on the ground 
several times, mouth down, then place the new 
hive over the cluster and let the bees run into it. 

I’VE GOT A QUEEN of those big Florida bees. 
If she lives through the winter, her bees can 
have the red clover all to themselves next year, 
and then I’ll be sure of a crop from one colony. 

PuNIc BEES have favorable reports from two 
menin A. B. J. Demaree, in Guide, says the 
little black imps are the most unmanageable he 
ever tried to handle, and he had to break them 
up. 

CONDUITE DU RUCHER is a book you ought to 
have if you read French. It’s the book that 
last GLEANINGS noticed as “ Management of 
the Apiary.”’ Main part of the book gives work 
of apiary according to season. It’s good. 

A STANDARD as to the weight of a section is 
being urged by some. A standard size of sec- 
tion is desirable and possible, but a standard 
weight—well, whoever has succeeded in getting 
the bees to put the right weight in every sec- 
tion, let him rise and so state. 
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FOUNDATION-ROLLS. when badly stuck up 
with wax, E. 8S. Brooks says, you should not 
pick. much, but just take a cotton cloth, folded 
to proper thickness, run it through the machine, 
and see how nicely it does the work. 

WHITE CLOVER is reported by the B. B. J. as 
in full bloom July 30, with a prospect of ten 
days’ continuance. ‘‘ Moreover,” it says, ‘‘ the 
bees are working on it vigorously, a thing quite 
unprecedented in all our former experience.” 


ASPHALT FELT for quilts is recommended by 


C. N. Abbott, former editor of B. B. J.,as a 
preventive of foul brood. It’s not the common 
roofing felt. “‘has no stringy, textile fabric 


about it, and cuts something like vule anite.” 

I’VE SOME HOPES that bees may yet fill up for 
winter. Aug. 20 they seem to be working hard- 
er than at any previous date. Clover is still in 
bloom, and they are doing a little on that, as 
also on buckwheat, but their chief work is 
probably on cucumbers. I'll be deeply grateful 
if fall feeding can be omitted. 

Too MUCH SMOKE used on bees is thus figured 
on by C. W. Dayton, in Review. If smoked till 
all bees are subdued and retreat, work is stopped 
for at least an hour. If a hive is handled every 
fifteen minutes, that means four colonies kept 
idle all day—a matter of some thirty pounds of 
honey in a good basswood flow. 

THe HILL sMOKER is called by E. R. Root 
‘‘cold-blast.” The Review gives a picture of 
‘** Hill’s cold-blast smoker” illustrating an ar- 
ticle written by A. G. Hill; but the Guide says 
it’s not a cold-blast smoker, and that “the 
whole cold-blast principle is false and a fraud.” 
What is a cold-blast, anyway, and who got up 
the principle ? 

EMMA WAS SMOKING bees out of supers, and 
every little while she emptied her smoker: and, 
leaving a few coals, started it afresh. ‘* What's 
that for?” said I. ‘* Because I don’t want fire,’ 
said she, **I want smoke. As soon as the wood 


burns into coals it makes a hot fire, but it 
doesn’t make smoke like fresh wood.” And 
she did make smoke—the smokiest kind of 
smoke. 


M. DE LAYENS excited my envy by reporting 
his management requiring only two visitsina 
year to each apiary. Chas. Dadant, in the Re- 
vue, shows that, although he makes nine times 
as many annual visits, yet the actual number 
of days’ work is 10 per cent less than the Layens 
plan requires. Then he goes to work and 
shows that. in a number of respects, the Layens 
plan is nowhere as compared with that of the 
American Frenchman. 


T. F. BincuHam, in the Review, enters a pro- 
test, and a proper protest, against inventors 


losing the credit of their inventions. Some lit- 
tle change is made in an article, and the chang- 












er’s name attached to it, while the real inventor 
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is not recognized. Still, it would be weneiing 
to have names always attached. Langstrot 
is the inventor of movable hives, and Reese of 
bee-escapes; but it’s shorter to say Porter and 
Larrabee and Dibbern and the pox Bing than to 
say Porter- Reese, etc. 

THAT SELF-HIVER. You remember previous 
history. July 28,swarm caught in self-hiver; 
queen got out of trap, back in hiver; July 30, 
all moved back into hive; Aug. 5. old queen 
killed, leaving eags. brood, queen-cells, and one 
queen hatched. Well, the cells were, one after 
another, torn down, all gone by Aug. 8. Aug. 
161 found the young queen in the hiver, not in 
the trap,soI put her back in hive and took 
away trap. his morning, Aug. 20, she is lay- 
ing. Perfection self-hiver a success. 








COBS AND KERNELS. 


ANOTHER INSTALLMENT BY F. GREINER. 








What Mr. Doolittle says on p. 547, on the sub- 
ject of ** why some gather more honey than oth- 
ers.” confirms the position I took in my ** Cobs 
and Kernels” in a former issue of GLEANINGS. 
Perhaps a little more on that subject might be 
said. We have so often been taught to keep 
our colonies always strong, particularly to get 
them so in the spring, and, if necessary, stimu- 
late them by feeding or otherwise, that begin- 
ners are apt to follow such teachings only to 
find. many times, that their neighbors’ bees, be- 
ing managed on the let-alone plan, would do as 
well as theirs, if not better. Success depends 
upon whether the main honey-flow comes early 
or late. If late, I have noticed that even such 
colonies as come out quite weak in the spring 
would build up fast enough to be ready for the 
basswood flow, and become most profitable colo- 
nies. Some years ago «e had much trouble 
with weak colonies in the spring—robbing being 
the worst. We used to content ourselves by 
saying, ** They will make the honey if we can 
only get them through;” and the fact was, they 
did make the honey. It seemed a little strange 
that this should be so; but the solution of the 
problem was, no useless amount of bees was 
produced: the vitality of the queens was saved 
and prolonged, and they themselves did the best 
business at the right time, when the produced 
bees became producers and not consumers. In 
connection with the above I want to say that 
we must not leave the young bees, not yet six- 
teen. days old. out of our calculation, for they 
are the comb-builders, nurses, ete.—very essen- 
tial to have. 

More losses of queens have occurred among 
my bees during the past winter and spring 
months than ever before. Perhaps the reason 
is this: 1. I have paid little attention to renew- 
ing queens. Through carelessness. or because I 
followed the advice of prominent bee-keepers, I 
left my bees to take care of this matter. 2. It 
so happened that, for three successive years, we 
have had but little swarming, consequently not 
many queens were reared, leaving quite a good 
many colonies with old queens. I have now 
come to the conclusion that it will be a safer 
way to substitute young queens for all three- 
year-old ones whenever practicable; and it ap- 
pears to me that the period of swarming is a fa- 
vorable time for this work. Plenty of queens 
can be on hand then; and when a swarm is be- 
ing hived, a young vigorous queen from a nu- 
cleus can at once be substituted without the 
bees knowing the diffesence. Should a swarm 
come out with a virgin queen, another virgin 
queen of superior blood may be substituted in 
the same way. 
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Many bee-keepers provide the lids of their 
chaff and Langstroth hives with inch holes in 
the gable ends, for ventilation as well as for the 
exit of the bees that may accidentally get im- 
risoned under them. It has been very annoy- 
ng to me to have wasps enter and build nests in 
these rooms above the brood-chambers: also 
yellow-jackets, spiders, ete. To avoid all this 
trouble, others as well as myself have placed 
little cones over these holes with good success; 
but these, projecting as they did, soon became 
jammed, and got out of order. I now use a flat 
pear-shaped escape. which any one can make 
from a piece of wire cloth. They answer the 
purpose first rate. and do not get out of order. 

A few colonies fitted up with glassed sections 
often afford much pleasure to show to visitors, 
and for making observations from hour to hour, 
from day to day. Four closed-top sections, 
clamped together by the simple device of a 
slightly curved piece of %-ineh hoop iron, four 
inches longer than the width of the four sec- 
tions, bent at right a at each end 2 in., 
answer the purpose well. There is sufticient 
a in the iron to hold glass and sections in 
place. Eight of these now four-pound boxes 
may be placed on top of a Langstroth hive. 

The combs in the brood-chambers are usually 
spaced 1%¢ or 1's inches from center to center. 
In my extracting supers I use seven combs to 
the foot. I am not sure, however, but that six 
would be better; for, the greater the thickness 
the less sealing has to be done, and the less un- 
capping by the apiarist when extracting. But 
can the bees as easily repair, clean out. refill, 
and ripen the honey in deep cells? is a question 
I know nothing about, and I should be glad to 
get some light on it. 

In the last two years I have used a brood- 
frame with a top-bar %,x1}g inches, using eight 
frames to the foot. These frames are free from 
burr and brace combs. It is a pleasure to take 
the full supers from hives with such frames. 

In removing filled supers, the bee-escapes 
again prove to be a great help. Nearly all the 
different escapes work well at this time of the 
year. I find the new Dibbern mica-spring es- 
cape to be another valuable acquisition. 

Several queens have found their way through 
the excluders into the extracting supers. and set 
up housekeeping therein in good earnest. I did 
not like that. Root’s excluding metal seems to 
be no good for qneen-fertilizing chambers over 
other colonies. Only two queens became fertile 
inalarge number. I will try the Chicago zine 
another year, and report. 

The telephone connecting my shop with the 
house is a good swarm-indicator. When aswarm 
issues from a hive near the wire, many bees 
strike it (they do not seem to be aware of it). In 
the house and shop it sounds like a shooting- 
affair in the distance, and we know immediate- 
ly what’s up. lam satisfied that. if I had two 
or three wires stretched over the yard (of 125 
colonies) at proper distances, every swarm is- 
suing would be reported as it makes its appear- 
ance. 

The experiment of Schénfeld, in Germany, 
seems to prove that the ripening of honey, or 
the change from nectar to honey, is a process of 
evaporation only. Dzierzon, however, thinks 
that this condensing process is performed by 
the direct action of the bees. He says: “It 
seems we can reasonably suppose, that the 
honey-stomach of the bee is like a filter, allow- 
ing the water to pass through its walls. I be- 
lieve nectar woul much sooner turn sour than 
thicken to the consistency of honey inside of 
the hive.” Schénfeld, in his experiment, form- 
ed a colony of young bees only, which he knew 
would not and did not go out in search of food. 
To this colony he introduced a comb tilled with 
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sugar syrup, but inclosed in wire cloth. Then 
he fed this colony the same kind of thin syrup. 
At the end of seven days the fed and stored 
syrup was compared with the screen-inclosed 
syrup, and only an insignificant difference was 
ascertained in favor of the first named. The 
syrup in the inclosed comb had not soured, and 
was so nearly of the same consistency that v. 
Planta, who made the analysis, thinks it ques- 
tionable whether, in this process of concentra- 
a organization of the bee plays any part 
at all. 

According to an article by F. Kuehne. of 
Germany. appearing in No. 5 of the Bienenzeit- 
ung, the bee has two sets of eyes—two conspic- 
uous and complicated ones at the sides of the 
head, for use near by, and three small eyes (in 
their relative position forming a triangle) in the 
center of the head—these to see at a distance. 

A certain German writer announces the dis- 
covery that the laying of the queen is periodi- 
cal, with resting-spells of three or four days in- 
tervening. We have not noticed any such 
thing; and the best of German authorities ridi- 
cule and disprove the assertion. 

Experiments made years ago in Germany have 

shown that drones can not withstand as strong 
a current of electricity as workers. Would it 
not be simpler and cheaper, by means of an 
electrical battery constructed in such a manner 
that the strength of the current could be chang- 
ed ad libitum, to kill all drones of a colony in- 
stantly, than to use drone-traps for the pur- 
08e ? 
The mother colonies having swarmed late in 
the season can not be counted on for storing any 
more in sections ; but one can make good use of 
such by dividing, allowing each to raise its own 
queen. If combs or foundation-filled frames 
‘an be given, they will build up and store suffi- 
cient honey for winter, providing there is a flow 
from buckwheat. I always increase my stock 
this way to some extent. 

The best time to put foundation starters into 
sections is in the morning, before you need 
them. ‘The best time to give sections to your 
colonies is the minute they are ready for them 
and horey is coming in; but the best time to 
make up your sections is in the winter, when 
there is plenty of spare time. I use section- 
holders or broad frames, and handle the see- 
tions, after they are made up, in fours. 

We can rejoice over a fair honey season in 
this location—the first one in a number of years. 
Naples, N. Y., Aug. 8. F. GREINER. 


— sc ee —™ 
FROM THE HOLY LAND. 


SOME INTERESTING ITEMS FROM THE LAND OF 
ELIJAH, AHAB, AND JONAH. 








Dear Mr. Editor:—* Bahr in-Jadeed ’ means 
* New Sea,’’ an old Turkish steamer on board 
of which I took my family over the old Medi- 
terranean. The agent made us hurry on board 
amidst a tempestuous sea, the steamer lying 
half a mile off the shore. He said it would 
leave at three o’clock in the afternoon. Per- 
haps he didn’t mean to say it was on that self- 
s.me afternoon; but, be that as it may, we had 
the pleasure of being in sight of Jatfa for the 
next twenty-four hours. Finally we left the 
very rough harbor. The passengers were all 
kinds of Orientals—Palestine recruits, Armeni- 
ans, Turks. Jews, and some murderers with 
heavy chains around their waists and feet, com- 
ing from Asia Minor to the prison of Acre, 
whither our steamer was going. The criminals 
offered different articles for sale; among others 
a good revolver and a Damascene yatagan. He 
took out the weapon, and, with the motion of 
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stabbing, showed the passengers how well it 
would work (if he were able to). Just at sun- 
set the prisoners and ourselves, the only passen- 
gers for Acre, were landed, and we were glad to 
step ashore again. This fortress, defended by 
bastions and ditches, has been famous for its 
sieges from time immemorial. The Crusaders 
were there, and, at the end of the last century, 
it was the place where Napoleon Bonaparte 
met the resistance of Djezzar Pasha, assisted by 
Sir Sidney Smith. it is still considered to be an 
impregnable place; but its fortification toward 
the sea could not resist the slightest attack; but 
not so the landward buildings. This is a great 
cereal market; and the Bedouins of Bashan, 
the Hauran, and all Galilee, come here with 
their produce, whence it is shipped to Europe 
and Egypt. 

We started for Haifa, about eight miles away, 
at the foot of Mount Carmel. Hundreds of sea- 
gulls were busy gathering the grain with which 
the seashore all along the eight miles was liter- 
ally covered. A ship loaded with wheat was 
ready to start for Egypt a few weeks ago, and 
suddenly a tempest arose and drove it against 
the rocks. We now crossed the mouth of the 
celebrated river Belus, on the shores of which 
the Phcenicians are said to have invented glass 
by doing their cooking in the sand. Soon after 
this we crossed that “ ancient river, the river 
Kishon,” of Judges 5: 21, spoken of by Deborah 
in her song, and where the prophets of Baal 
were slaughtered—see I. Kings 18:40. I send 
you a photograph of the mouth of the river. It 
is stagnant water. The banks are covered with 
rushes, and in the background are palm-trees. 
The mountain back of it ‘s old Carmel. 

We soon came through the town and took our 
lodgings with the German colony, established 
here in 1869 by Wurttemberg farmers, under 
the auspices of two leaders whose aim was to 
take them out of the corrupt evangelical church 
and await the kingdom of God in Palestine. 
They have been struggling very hard for their 
living during the past twenty years, and many 
of them were wholly broken up, both in body 
and mind. They have changed and rechanged 
ideas, so that, from the one original: sect of 
* Templars,” as they were to rebuild the temple 
spiritually, they are now divided into four di- 
visions or denominations. 

Bee-keeping, new and old.is also flourishing 
to some extent. from the native clay cylinder to 
the bar-frame hive in different stages of perfec- 
tion. One man has about twenty box hives. He 
cuts out the honey once a year, and never looks 
after them. He has no time. because he has a 
farm to attend to; and, besides this, Haifa isn’t 
the place to keep bees. A near neighbor, a lit- 
tle more * enlightened.”’ has a number of home- 
made German hives with movable combs stuck 
fast in the hives. He has also an extractor, and 
extracts honey once or twice a year when he is 
not hard pressed making shoes. His bees gath- 
er honey from the flowers ** they like best “’°—he 
doesn’t know and doesn’t care from which. The 
honey has a tine aromatic taste. I supposed it 
to be sage honey. with which Carmel abounds. 
Another man. the schoolmaster, Mr. Lange, 
keeps some thirty well-made hives on Roth- 
schiitz’s system. He has an extractor in fine 
order, on account of its being used very seldom, 
as his lessons and amateur photographing leave 
him but little time to look for his bees. * Be- 
sides,’ said he, * this is not the proper place for 
taking honey.” though he has taken a good deal 
of it in past years. 

The last but not least (in knowledge) is an 
English bee-keeper, a Mr. Gee. who came out 
here for the late Mr. Oliphant, M. P.. who lived 
here many years, and brought with him a num- 
ber of empty bee-hives. and worked them with 
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success at Dalia, a Druse village in Carmel. 
This man is up with the times, and was glad to 
have a bee-chat in English. 


He had saved up 
all the back volumes of the British Bee Jour- 
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nal, and followed all innovations, till the death 
of Mr. Oliphant, which suddenly cut him short, 
without any means for continuing. 
of said gentleman did away with every thing 
This man has only a few 





pertaining to bees. 


standard hives left. The other hives and fix- 
tures have been given away to one of my pupils 
in the Jewish settlement of Trichron Jacob, 
founded in Carmel! by Jewish refugees, under 
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the auspices of Rothschild, in 1883. That man 
‘ame down to Jaffa, learned the art of apicul- 
ture in three ** full lessons,” went back and es- 
tablished an apiary, and has been in doubt ever 
since the four years as to where he shall put his 
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swarms when they come out. He occasionally 
writes to ask me when to put on the supers, and 
invariably receives the answer, ** When the bees 
have filled the hive and want more room.’ 

A stroll about Carmel showed me a wonderful 
variety of thickly strewn honey-plants, miles 
and miles in extent — sage, majoram, lavender; 
we also found a ‘* Wad-el-Nahel,”’ the Bee Val- 
ley, where, in times past, bees abounded in the 
rocks, but they are not now to be found. This 
place, the whole Carmel] range, is more or less 
covered with uncultivated honey-plants, and 
would give honey to thousands and thousands 
of colonies of bees, now all going to waste. A 
few villages only are now to be found; and the 
‘* vineyard of God,” as Carm-E] means, is terri- 
bly neglected. A dense thicket affords shelter 
to birds of all classes, as well as to the wild 
beasts. Some panthers among them are still 
reigning as feline kings. 

Mr. Keller, the German vice-consul for Hai- 
fa, has built some houses on the top of Mount 
Carmel, and I succeeded in showing him the 
many honey-plants going to waste right before 
his house, while, with a small sum invested in 
bees, he could have ample returns. I offered to 
teach his son, and have had him for the past 
few months, instructing him in the ‘ mysteries 
of bee-keeping.”? I managed to give him an 
apiary, our Langstroth system, with American 
utensils from the Home of the Honey-bees, and 
hope he’s going to thrive, though . depends 
very much on the hees and his workmen to do 
the work for him. I have sown the seed, and it 
will in time spring up. 

At the point of Carmel, on the seashore, is a 
new cloister of veiled French nuns who came 
here six months ago. The “father confessor” 
brought with him from France a bee-hive. The 
father was no good bee-father, for, after hav- 
ing brought them from France, by way of Jaf- 
fa, being about thirty days shut in, he _ them 
temporarily in the garden of the Carmelite 
monks, two miles away, without opening, for 
fear of losing his bees if he should wish to move 
them again, ‘thus leav ing them another ten days 
cloistered up. Happily this was in December; 
but still, when he finally placed them in the 
cloister garden, and opened them, he found 
two-thirds dead. The wax-moth had eaten a 
good deal of the comb; but the queen was still 
living. Itisnow a four-frame nucleus of brown 
bees. 

An Italian bee-keeper, with 60 clay-cylinder 
hives, lives in the town of Haifa, and has a fair 
revenue, comparatively, on his ** let-’em-alone ” 
system. The hornets trouble Mr. Gabrielli’s 
bees most. He showed me the finest specimen 
of wax I had seen, selling at about 20 cents a 
pound. An Arab bee-keeper of the country one 
day brought him an enormous cake of yellow 
beeswax weighing about 60 lbs., which he pur- 
chased at 10 cents per Ib., bringing it home. 
The cake turned out to be a spring. How the 
man managed to put about 35 Ibs. of water into 
the cake is what made me wonder. ‘Si none 
véro, e bene trovato!’’ The wax here in our lo- 
cality has risen from about 15 to 30 cents per Ib., 
accounted for by the numbers of pilgrims to Je- 
rusalem, who all buy genuine wax candles from 
the many merchants about the holy city. Hav- 
ing had a good deal of foundation comb to make 
this year, the pilgrims visiting Palestine were 
not very interesting to me. 

Pu. J. BALDENSPERGER. 

Jaffa, Syria, July 9. 


{Many thanks, friend B., for the beautiful 
view and description of the real, genuine Mount 
Carmel. But you don’t tell us whether or not 
they are able to tind at this date the spot where 
Elijah performed the wonderful miracle of call- 
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ing fire down from heaven. Very likely, how- 
ever, you can find the peak where his servant 
ascended and looked off toward the sea; and 
then perhaps one might guess at the path where 
Elijah ran down the mountain before the char- 
iotof Ahab. And is it really true that our bee- 
hives and utensils have made their way to old 
Mount Carmel, so celebrated in Bible history ? 
May success attend our young friend who is 
working for you. } Bel. Be 


—— ee 


THE DIFFERENCE IN BEE- KEEPING BE- 
TWEEN THE NORTH AND SOUTH. 


PROPOLIS IN THE SOUTH, ETC. 











I often hear the wish expressed by bee-keep- 
ers. that we had some distinctively Southern 
bee-literature —a book or a journal devoted 
mainly to our warm climate. The bee is the 
same in all lands; but the environment, the 
temperature, the seasons, and the flora here, 
demand an entirely different system of treat- 
ment from that prevailing in the latitude of 
GLEANINGS and the lesser lights of apiculture. 
The great question of wintering, with its train 
of appurtenances and methods, does not touch 
us: It is more a question of summering. The 
times, too, are out of joint. While you, in Feb- 
ruary and March, are resting from your labors, 
and your bees are down cellar, or chaffed, 
cushioned, sealed, ventilated, frozen, or starved, 
as the case may be, we are hustling around 
with swarming fever and surplus cases; and 
when you and your bees are out of winter lim- 
bo, and at work in leafy flowery June, we are 
at the beginning of a three months’ term of en- 
forced idleness. So the little we do get that is 
practical comes six months after date, and is 
useless, and beginners have to depend mainly 
on that somewhat stern and expensive but 
thorough teacher—experience. 

The great obstacle in the way of a successful 
bee-journal adapted to Florida, Southern Cali- 
fornia, and Southern Texas, is the limited area 
over which it would be useful; and even Florida 
and California methods and seasons differ wide- 
ly. But a book or manual might pay; and I 
hope we have somewhere on our peninsula a 
dormant ** Root” or ** Cook”? who will wake up 
and do the deed. Perhaps it is early yet for 
any one to write a thorough work on bee-keep- 
ing in Florida. 

Is it not one of the strange things in our his- 
tory, that this State, wherein was located the 
first colony from the old world; and Southern 
California, visited by Cortez, both gurden-spots 
in our vast territory, should be the last to have 
their wonderful resources developed? Florida, 
the oldest State in our history, is to-day the 
newest, the youngest. Another waut felt by 
bee-keepers as well as other students of nature 
isa botany. I have made careful inquiry for 
one; but. so faras I have been able to learn, 
there is no work in which the flora peculiar to 
this State is included with any degree of thor- 
oughness, though the most of the plants the 
bees work on are classified. 

In this part of Florida there is nothing for 
the bees to work on during June, July, and 
August; and if they had to gather their daily 
food they would stand about as good a chance 
of surviving the summer as yours would the 
winter months under like conditions. Mine 
have gathered no honey for five or six weeks; 
yet each colony has two or more frames of 
brood in all stages, and their stores are dimin- 
ishing so rapidly that it will not be long until 
they will have to be fed. They fly out every 
morning after propolis and pollen. The first, 
they stick over every thing; and some of the 
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old-style frames are a sight. In,some cases the 
rabbets are full of what looks and tastes like 
pure pine pitch. I will send youasample. In 
the improved Hoffman frames they get only a 
little line where the frames touch—none in the 
rabbets. Devoted as they seem to be to this 

lastering industry, it takes but the merest 

int of honey to make them drop their tools 
and go to robbing; and when they are started 
they beat the record for persistence. About 
Sept. lst the partridge pea will give them the 
first of the fall flow; and,a little later on.a 
wild flower, which I have been unable to name 
or identify. gives the bulk of the crop. 

When I first saw bees at work on the par- 
tridge pea I was nota little puzzled to know 
where the honey came from. hey do not pay 
any attention to the yellow flower, but get the 
nectar from extra floral glands. There is one 
at the base of each leaf-stalk. about a line in 
diameter—the globule of honey in plain view 
on its surface. Almost any of our local bee- 
keepers will tell you that the fall flow is in good 
part from goldenrod; and I see that flower 
mentioned by several in friend Brown’s report. 
But I am still skeptical. The plant, in different 
varieties, is all about us here, and I have 
watched it every hour in the day when bees 
were flying, and never yet have seen a honey- 
bee on it. I have also noticed the entire ab- 
sence of flies and other insects, so common on 
it in the north. 

With your permission I want to tell the read- 
ers of GLEANINGS a good thing in relation to 
the flat covers of the Dovetailed hive. I have 
tried the hive this year, and can see but one 
fault; viz.. the covers will warp. Now and 
then one will lie perfectly flat; but the most 
of them are “cantankerous.” and I have to 


pile brick on diagonally opposite corners to 


make them robber-excluding. Well. if you are 
bothered the same way. when you order covers 
just ask friend Root to run them over a circular 
saw, cutting two-thirds of the way through the 
board. from the under side. Make three or 
four of the grooves, equal distances apart. 
When that cover is cleated it is flat to stay, and 
as strong asever. One can even use the edge 
for a seat if he feels so disposed. 
A TOBACCO-STORY WITH A MORAL. 

I have been much interested in the Tobacco 
Column in GLEANINGS, and have been wonder- 
ing if I do not deserve a smoker, for I have quit 
using tobacco. But as I quit about thirty 
years ago. and under rather sudden and peculiar 
circumstances. vou may not think so. As the 
story might help some one who does not know 
how to influence his boys to let the weed alone. 
I will give it. I wasaten or twelve year old 
boy. when I one day found some “fine eut,” 
kept by our hired man, in the stable. I knew I 
ought not to touch it. but I took a good big 
chew of it anyhow, just as I had often seen 
Abe do. It was sweet, mild tobacco. and tasted 
rather pleasant. My next sensation was also 
not unpleasant, a sort of light airy feeling about 
the head. My errand to the barn was to gath- 
er the eggs; and I now climbed up into the 
hen-house,. got the eggs, and was preparing to 
descend the old ladder when sensation No. 3 
announced itself, and I sat down to consider it. 
In a minute or two I became deathly sick, and 
faint and blind. I tried to go down the ladder, 
and fell headlong ‘en feet to the ground, fora 
wonder without breaking my neck. At about 
this time Mother Nature turned me as nearly 
inside out as possible, and then my own mother 
took in hand the sickest boy she ever nursed 
back to health and strength. The next morn- 
ing my father and I had an interview—a pain- 
ful one to him mentally and to me physically; 
and I promised to let tobacco alone, without 
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even a smoker in view. As it relates to my 
moral and physical welfare, I now know that 
the punishment was one of the kindest acts he 
ever did. I yet honor and thank him for it. 
He believed and taught his children that the 
use of tobacco was purely evil in its tendency, 
and in a neighborhood where every farmer 
drew half his income from its culture, would 
never allow a stalk to grow on his land. He 
was a pioneer in the anti-tobacco crusade, for 
at that time its effects in dwarfing mind and 
body were not taught so thoroughly as now, 
and around us the habit was almost universal. 
Boys became habituated to its use, saturated 
with nicotine, before their teens were reached. 
Indeed, the habit is almost invariably formed 
in early boyhood, and the middle-aged votaries 
of the weed who have not at some time tried to 
get rid of their tyrant are scarce. And those 
who have succeeded in their effort are scarce 
too. Save the boys from the debasing habit 
while they are so easily influenced for good or 
evil. That is where work will give the biggest 
returns. E. J. BAIRD. 
Orlando, Fla., July 26. 


[Friend B., we realize what you say about a 
bee-book specially adapted to the Southern 
States, and such a book might be very con- 
venient; but then, its sale would be, for a great 
part, restricted to the South. Now, inasmuch 
as the great bulk of the teachings of our books 
on bees are _— to any locality, it hardly 
seems to me there would be demand enough to 
warrant such a work. Another thing. an in- 
telligent reader would have no difficulty in 
modifying the general teachings to suit his 
climate and locality. ] Ad. &. 

cn a i 


BEE-MOTHS. 


E. FRANCE THINKS THE ITALIANS ARE 
MORE PROOF AGAINST THEM THAN THE 
BLACK BEES. 


NO 


I read in the bee-papers that the Italian bees 
are proof against the bee-moth, and that the 
black bees are not as good as the Italian in that 
respect. Now. the fact of the case is, I don’t 
see any difference in the two races about keep- 
ing the moths out of their hives. We have 
some good Italians yet. and plenty of hybrids, 
a cross between Italians and blacks. Then we 
have Carniolans, and their crosses with blacks 
and Italians. Now. friends. I don’t see any 
difference as far as moths are concerned. We 
have had some good tests with bee-worms this 
year. Bees died or dwindled out until there 
was not one left. Then the combs were exposed 
to the bee-moth. We always ha e more or less 
of such combs every spring. We usually man- 
age to use them upin making new colonies by 
division. This year has been different from 
other years. The fore part of May we had 
some combs in almost all the yards; and as we 
expected to use them soon we left them in the 
hives, as we usually do. But we did not geta 
chance to use them; and the first thing we 
knew, the moth-worms had them used up. In 
some cases the wax was all eaten up, and noth- 
ing remained but webs, worms. and cocoons. 

Now. mind, we use a quadruple hive that 
holds four colonies of bees. Itis a fact, that in 
those hives that had one. two, and sometimes 
three divisions destroyed by the worms. in oth- 
er parts of the hive there were one or more 
colonies of bees alive and in good order—no 
worms in their combs—justa loose honey-board 
over the top. In some cases the honey-board 
would be warped up enough to let a worm 
craw! through into the part that was occupied 
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by the living bees. I did not see that it made 
any difference what kind of bees they were that 
kept the worms out. It was interesting to see 
how the bees would pounce on the worms when 
we pried up the honey-board. The hatred that 
the bees have for these worms is all that saves 
the bees from entire destruction. The bees al/ 
hate them. I don’t see any difference between 
Italians, blacks, or Carniolans, as to that, for 
they will all take care of the moths if they have 
half a chance. 

We had one case this year of three divisions 
in one hive, the combs all eaten up with the 
worms, and, after taking out the frames, there 
were enough worms in the three to fill a two- 
quart measure full of clean, wiggling, crawling 
worms. In the fourth division of the same 
hive there was a good colony of bees, and they 
were blacks—not a yellow mark on them. We 
had quite a talk over the case, and would will- 
ingly have given another colony of bees to have 
three or four of our great guns there to see for 
themselves that the despised blacks would pro- 
tect themselves and fight their own way among 
the worms. We never had a colony of bees de- 
stroyed by the worms; but itis not uncommon 
to have more or less combs destroyed by worms. 


HOW TO PREVENT BURR-COMBS. 


Have such seasons as this, then burr-combs 
won’t be any trouble. I have seen no burr- 
combs this year; neither have I seen a piece of 
comb as big as my hand, that was built this 
season. It isasplendid season to keep down 
increase—560 colonies and only one swarm, and 
that went back. No new hives to build next 
winter. Weare ready for a good honey season 
if the winter doesn’t kill the bees. 

Platteville, Wis., Aug. a. E. FRANCE. 

{Your experience with the black bees and 
moth-wourms seems to be at variance with all 
the rest of the bee-keeping world. We venture 
to say, that, if you had no black bees at all, cer- 
tainly nothing nearer than hybrids, you would 
hardly know what moth-wornis are in the hive. 
When we used to have black bees and Italians 
we had moth-worms; now that we have only 
Italians, the moths are never seen in our hives. 
Of course, if we leave combs exposed in build- 
ings, or away from the bees, moth-worms do 
make havoc with them. 

Regarding burr-combs, we had an unprece- 
dentedly heavy honey-flow, and no burr-combs 
on the Hoffman or thick top-bars, and this is 
the third season that some of them have been 
in the hives. Our old thin and narrow top-bars 
were literally covered with burr-combs. } 


Tr im 


WORLD'S FAIR. 





THOSE LADY MANAGERS; THE APICULTURAL 
EXHIBITS, ETC. 





Inclosed find copy of a letter I have received 
from the chairman of the Women’s Board of 
Lady Managers on Bee Culture, World’s Colum- 
bian. I wrote her to inquire what their duties 
would be, hoping they were to be more orna- 
mental than useful. If there isa time for every 
thing, why would not this be a good time for 
bee-keepers to kick ? What kind of a show are 
they going to have at Chicago, any way? In- 
competent judges and ‘free whisky” won't 
make the first premium necessarily an article 
of merit. 1 have knowledge of a judge of sheep, 
as good as there isin the U. S.; but he is con- 
vivial; after meeting the boys a few times, and 
being “glad to see them,” he can not tell a 
Cotswold ram from a billy goat. The Chicago 
committee can not tell the difference, to com- 
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mence with. If there is any reason (of policy) 

why we should not bring this matter up, please 

let me hear from you. I mail you, with this, 

an Iowa State Fair premium list, and current 

issue of Homestead. W. C. FRAZIER. 
Atlantic, Ia., July 23. 


[The following is the letter referred to:] 


W. C. Frazier:—Your letter of the 25th of 
June has been received and contents noted. As 
I understand the relation of the various com- 
mittees from the Board of Lady Managers to 
exhibitors, it is twofold: First, to endeavor, 
before the opening of the exposition, to awaken 
interest and induce exhibitors to make a display 
of their wares, works, arts, etc.; and, sccend, 
in connection with the gentlemen commission- 
ers, to pass judgment upon the relative merits 
of competitive exhibits during the time the 
exposition is opened. I can well realize that 
the bee-keepers would prefer that only those 
ladies should be upon the committee on “* Bees 
and Bee Culture” who are practical apiarists; 
but if you will consider how the Board of Lady 
Managers was formed, you will see that it 
would be unreasonable to expect them to be 
specialists and experts. Mrs. Palmer, in mak- 
ing her appointments, was obliged to use the 
material she had. At the same time, I would 
say that a capacity to judge of results is not 
necessarily allied to the ability tocreate. The 
“Committee on Fine Arts,” for instance, might 
well judge of the merits of pictures and statues 
without being able to paint the one or to chisel 
the other. I do not profess to be a skilled bee- 
keeper; but to the best of my powers I am in- 
forming myself on the subject, and hope to be 
able to do ign when the time comes. I 
trust that you will send a fine exhibit to the 
fair, and that I shall have the pleasure of meet- 
ing you there. 

Mrs. CHARLES H. OLMSTEAD, 

Chairman of Committee on Bee Culture 

(Lady Manager for Georgia). 

Savannah, Ga., July 1. 

{Both letters above were forwarded to Dr. A. 
B. Mason, who replies: ] 

Friend Root:—Your favor, with a letter from 
W. C. Frazier, of Atlantic, Iowa, and one from 
Mrs. Chas. H. Olmstead, of Georgia. inclosed, 
has been received. I presume Mr. Frazier 
would not be far from right if he had said the 
duties of the lady managers on bee culture for 
the Columbian Exposition would be more orna- 
mental than useful. and still they may be more 
useful than we imagine. We all know that 
the ladies in our homes are the ornaments we 
love. and we find them exceedingly lovable and 
useful ornaments too. If these lady managers 
at the exposition show their good sense by fall- 
ingin line with the bee-keepers, and do their 
best to make our exhibit a grand success, we 
may well be glad they are ladies. if not bee- 
keepers. 

I have no idea that the Board of Lady Man- 
agers, With the gentlemen commissioners, will 
have any thing to do with passing judgment on 
the relative merits of the exhibits. It is fair to 
presume that that will be done by competent 
judges, if not by experts. 

Mr. W. I. Buchanan, Chief of the Department 
of Agriculture, has this whole matter in charge. 
By his invitation, Mr. Thos. G. Newman and 
myself have met him twice in his office in 
Chicago. to confer in the interest of the Api- 
arian Exhibit, and he seems anxious to aid us 
all he ean. 

Personally I do not like the glass cases that 
have been illustrated in the bee-journals. to 
show in. I should like to have Ohio have a 
space tifteen or twenty feet square to make her 
honey display in, and go tosuch height as the 
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committee in charge might desire, and make 
one grand display of sweetness and beauty: 
and don’t you think the lady managers would 
say. “Oh my! isn’t that sweet” ? 

ut then, I have to get back from “ fancy” to 
facts, which are “stubborn things.” It is not 
the intention of the Columbian Commissioners 
to try to show a large quantity of any thing, 
but to see how much of a variety of the very 
best quality of every thing can be placed on 
exhibition in the smallest space, quality and 
beauty, and not quantity, to count. Ohio, 
Michigan. New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia, or any other State might occupy the 
whole space that is allotted to the bee-keepers; 
then where would the other States exhibit? 

Knowing the design of the Commissioners, 
any one can at a glance see the propriety of 
limiting every exhibit as to the space it shall be 
permitted to occupy, and the height to which 
it may extend. 

Mr. Frazier says, “If there is a time for every 
thing, why would not this be a good time for 
bee-keepers to kick?” I believe there is a time 
for every thing, but I don’t believe the time for 
** bee-keepers to kick” has arrived. I don’t see 
any thing to “‘kick” or to “kick for.” If Mr. 
Frazier, and all other interested bee-keepers, 
instead of waiting to find something to kick, 
would take a little time in writing to Mr. Bu- 
chanan just what their views are, and what 
they would like to have done, it might give 
him new ideas, and be of material aid to him 
and our specialty; but to stand back and find 
fault and “kick,” won’t help one bit. But 
don’t, for mercy’s sake, flood him with long- 
winded letters that don’t have a good sound 
suggestion in them. First, decide what you 
want if you know, and then “boil it down” 
into a few lines, if possible, and send it to him 
at once, or as soon as possible. 

Iam no more interested in this matter than 
any other bee-keeper who is desirous of doing 
his or her part toward making a creditable 
exhibit of our product. I can not speak author- 
itatively, but simply give my views as any one 
else might. 

It is expected that every person furnishing 
honey or beeswax will have the same labeled, 
in accordance with the rules already published, 
so that every package, whether comb or extract- 
ed honey, or beeswax, will show what it is, 
where it came from, and who produced it. In 
your next issue I will try and say more as to 
what to do. ; A. B. MASON. 

Auburndale, O., Aug. 3. 
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FIVE-BANDED BEES. 








A CRITICISM; CALLING THINGS BY THEIR 
RIGHT NAMES. 





I have felt foralong time as if it were the 
privilege of the average bee-keepers of this 
country to know something more definite con- 
eerning the so-called five-banded Italian bees 
that are so much advertised at present. I have 
taken considerable pains to glean what infor- 
mation I could from those who have advertised 
them the past two years; but I consider the in- 
formation that comes from practical honey- 
producers (which I am constantly receiving) of 
the most value to those who are interested in 
fancy bees. The first report I ever had con- 
cerning them was two years ago. from W. S. 
Vandruff, of Pennsylvania. He reported them 
as the poorest honey-gatherers, and bees that 
would not winter with any certainty, even in 
Pennsylvania. This was the first impression, 
and the first impression often goes a long way 
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with many of us; soit was with me, and I con- 
sidered the four-banded bees (as then called) as 
a worthless inbred strain, which I have good 
reasons to believe those that Mr. Vandruff de- 
scribed to me were. 

During the season of 1891 several parties 
wrote me concerning the so-called five- banded 
bees, wishing me to try them. I at that time had 
resolved to make a fair trial of them before 
recommending them to those inquiring about 
them. I accordingly sent to Jacob T. Timpe 
for a select queen, Aug. 3. 1891; and late in Oc- 
tober I received a fair-looking queen that he 
promised would produce four bands on “the 
scale”? as he termed it. Well, this queen was 
wintered successfully, and this season I care- 
fully compared them with my other bees, which 
were then all common three-banded Italians. 
The colony was strong in the spring, but did 
not build up as rapidly as did others: and, what 
was most noticeable, they would cease flying 
much earlier at night. and would not be seen 
flying at all during cloudy weather, when most 
bees were working freely on apple-bloom. They 
were as cross as Cyprians, and not a bee shows 
any yellow on the fourth segment. I gave her 
away, and the meg I gave her to declare they 
are the poorest bees he ever saw. 

But this is nota fair representation of the 
golden bees bred by our best breeders of to-day, 
as I have proved during the past few weeks in 
the midst of a good honey-flow for this locality. 
By a close comparison with the best three- 
banded Italians I can see very little difference 
in their prolificness, gentleness, or as honey- 
gatherers. I feel sure that they are equal to 
any bees I ever had, in this respect. But where 
the complaint comes now is mostly from those 
who expect to get bees from their queens that 
they get from these five-banded advertisements, 
that the workers will show five yellow bands, 
or. in other words, yellow on five segments: 
and I believe, right on this point, the breeders 
have made a mistake in calling them 5-banded. 
Let me explain, and then I think all will agree 
with me, especially those who have purchased 
queens and have seen their progeny. 

Early in the spring I sent to nearly every 
breeder of five-banded bees for a sample of 
bees from the best queens, and at the same 
time l inquired for prices of breeding queens. 
The answer was the same in nearly every in- 
stance: “I can not send a queen that will pro- 
duce over 50 per cent of five-banded bees like 
sample:”’ and I wish to have it distinetly un- 
derstood, that not asingle bee that I received 
from the many excellent breeders showed a 
particle of yellow below the fourth segment; 
and several of them wrote me that the young 
queens would not produce over 10 to 20 per cent 
of five-banded workers, the remainder three- 
banded. Now, I have always supposed the 
segments were the bands, as we have been in 
the habit of calling our Italians three-banded, 
and surely a part of three distinct segments on 
the abdomen are yellow. The golden variet 
have the segments solid yellow, with no blac 
stripe at the extremity. I have two colonies 
whose drone progeny is yellow all over the ab- 
domen, including the tip; but I might add that 
one of the queens produces not a bee showing 
over three bands. I feel sure that there isa 
mistake in calling them five-banded bees when 
it is difticult—yes, very difficult to get a queen 
that will produce all her working progeny 
showing yellow on the fourth segment. It is 
almost certain we shall not have bees yellow all 
over like the queen,in time; butI believe in 
calling things by their right name, and think 
it is time this matter were set oe 

JAMES Woop. 
North Prescott, Mass., Aug. 8. 
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{Our correspondent has brought up a matter 
that sorely needs correction. We do not think 
that those who have advertised queens of the 
five-banded type meant to misrepresent; but 
the wording of their advertisements in some 
eases is misleading. Bees of the five-banded 
sort are a rarity, and purchasers should not ex- 
pect the untested and many of the tested queens 
in the * five-banded ads” to produce five bands. 
Most of the bees, as we know from experience, 
will be only real yellow three-banded bees with 
a small per cent of five-banded bees sprinkled 
in.] 
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CUBAN APIARIES. 





A STUDY IN ETHNOLOGY. 





Dear Mr. Root:—I have put an elaborate title 
across the head of this sheet, and feel like writ- 
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er climate and notin the tropics. But to this I 
ean testify. 

Now, the point I want to make is this: If our 
friend and his wife (for she had a hand in it too), 
who are foreigners in that country can accom- 
plish so much in spite of many other duties, and 
in spite of being foreigners, what may we ex- 
pect from one born in that beautiful island, and 
free from the cares of an exacting business ? 
will not attempt to answer this question, but 
will merely put one fact in evidence. 

It was my fortune to enjoy the hospitality of 
Mr. and Mrs. Law a year ago last winter. This 
was when their apiary consisted of a single col- 
ony. While with them they took me on a long 
journey over the island — a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten trip. Would I could tell you of the palms, 
the ceibas, and the— but I am writing about 
Cuban apiaries. 

Well, we found one—a real pure-blooded Cre- 


oo 





A “ FULL-BLOODED” 


ing a monograph under it. But the press of 
other matters warns me that this must be mere- 
ly asquib. The inspiration to write comes from 
reading in GLEANINGS of Aug. Ist a letter from 
my friend and college mate, Mr. B. W. Law, of 
Havana, Cuba. In this letter friend Law tells 
you how his apiary has increased in eighteen 
months from one colony to over thirty, and that 
they have produced 7240 lbs. of honey. He tells 
you, also, that this increase has taken place in 
spite of an absence of three months. during 
which the bees received only the attention of a 
friend who could see to them only at infrequent 
intervals. He does not tell you what I feel 
ought to be said in order that you may under- 
stand the matter—how fully his own time is oc- 
cupied with the demands of an extensive and 
exacting business — a business that would wear 
out a less vigorous man, even were he in a cool- 
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ole apiary—not a hybrid, Yankee affair such as 
Mr. Law describes in his letter. It was in an 
orange-grove, near a magnificent group of palm- 
trees. The golden fruit loaded the trees and 
covered the ground. Saucy wild flowers poked 
their heads fairly into the hives; and the ieee. 
in return. stuck out their white tongues of 
comb. I will not attempt to describe the scene. 
Fortunately we had a camera with us, so I can 
send you a picture of this wonderful apiary. 
J. H. Comstock. 
Cornell University. Ithaca, N. Y., Aug. 4. 


[Many thanks, friend C., for your brief com- 
munication, and especially for your cut of the 
apiary showing us plainly the oranges on the 
trees, and the flowers that do really poke them- 
selves almost into the hives. What a field for 
enterprise and thrift indeed! Now, when the 
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inspiration comes again, please do not quench it 
nor cut it short. The locality, even in far-off 
Cuba, where such increase and crops of honey 
can be made as you mention, can never be unin- 
teresting to the readers of GLEANINGS. | 


eet 
MY EXPERIENCE WITH A SELF-HIVER. 


DR. MILLER FEELS SOMEWHAT HOPEFUL OF 
THEIR SUCCESS. 

I received from Henry Alley a “ Perfection” 
self-hiver, but did not have a chance to use it 
very early, for the season was so late, and 
swarming has not been very troublesome. In- 
stead of putting it on any hive at random, with 
the possibility of its remaining on all the sea- 
son without being used, I concluded to wait till 
I felt pretty sure a swarm would come from 
some particular hive, and then put it where 
there would be a certain chance to test it. July 
18 an egg was found in a queen-cell in No. 70. 
said, ** There’s the place for the self-hiver.”’ So, 
on it went. It was a little troublesome to make 
it bee-tight, as the cleat of the hive prevented 
the hiver from fitting up tight to the hive. A 
little strip was nailed on at each side to close 
the open space. Then I waited, and lifted the 
cover every day or two, only to find the hiver 
empty, except the trap, and in that I found 
drones. Asa trap for drones it is a big success, 
and it is a very easy matter to take out the 
trap. empty it, and put it back again. About 8 
o'clock this morning, July 28, Mrs. Miller said. 
“T think there’s a swarm out.” Going down I 
found bees issuing from No. 70, and in a few 
minutes they had settled in two clusters on two 
different trees. Turning my attention to tie 
hive I saw the queen on the ground. ‘ There. 
now,” said I to myself. ** Emma will say she is 
more sure than ever that no reliance can_ be 
placed on any excluder holding a queen if it 
will let workers through,” for she has always 
said to any thing I might say about a queen- 
excluder, “If it will exclude.” And then I'd 
reply, “It is hardly wise to ignore the experi- 
ence of others; and while we have been so un- 
fortunate as not to be very sure that any queen 
has ever been prevented from going through an 
excluder when she really tried to, others say 
that excluders do work; and we can hardly put 
our little experience against that of a good 
many others.” But then I would get the wo- 
manlike reply. “I don’t care for the experience 
of others if I’ve had experience enough of my 
own; and you know very well that our queens 
have gone through, even when using the latest 
and best excluders. When I’ve seen the queens 
go through with my own eyes, I don’t need the 
evidence of others that they can’t go through.” 
To this I could only reply that the cases she had 
seen were not with the latest excluders, and 
there was some chance for mistake in the mat- 
ter so long as she had not actually seen the 
queens go through the proper perforations. But 
in this case, if the queen went through I could 
hardly say any thing in defense. 

Looking closely, while the bees were still is- 
suing. I saw some of them coming out at the 
side. between the hive and hiver. Stooping 
down I could see that I had not put my strip 
quite low enough, but had left a little crack 
which had been gnawed larger by the bees. 
Through this the queen had undoubtedly come, 
as she was on that side, and not far from the 
opening when I found her. Lifting the cover I 
dropped the queen into the hiver to give her a 
second chance. Then I watched closely to see 
whether she came out again through the same 
crack, for there were still a good many bees 
coming through it. Pretty soon the procession 
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ceased, as the swarm was all out. Then I want- 
ed to find out whether the queen had gone into 
the trap or had gone back into the hive. I 
thought I might be able to see her in the trap 
by looking through the front, if she were there. 
I could see plenty of drone heads trying to get 
through, but nothing that looked like the head 
ofa queen. To make sure. J took out the trap, 
opened the tin slide at the end, and watched 
eagerly to see the queen come out. Drones 
came one after the other, but no queen. At 
last, as I was just concluding all had emerged, 
out came the queen. 

I put her back into the trap. put the trap in 
its place. and then went for a hammer. I 

ulled off the strip, nailed it on just a little 
ower down. and then awaited the return of the 
swarm. They had very kindly consented to 
wait long enough for me to make any necessary 
repairs, and were out in all about a quarter of 
an hour. At last they came back, — as I 
have seen them come many a time when there 
was no hiver in the case — first a few anxiously 
inquiring bees, then a sprinkle, then a full 
shower. No other swarms were out, so there 
was no chance for unpleasant complications by 
the mixing of two swarms. Some time after 
they had had time to get settled I went down 
to see how many bees were in the hiver. A 
goodly cluster was there, but there didn’t seem 
nearly so many as had been hanging on the 
trees —I should hardly think more than half as 
many. Still, there were enough for a good- 
sized swarm; and if as many would weer be 
found there I’d call it a success, for it will be an 
easy matter to add to the swarm as many as de- 
sired from the old hive. I think I shall leave 
them in the hiver for two or three days, to see 
what the outcome will be; for if it is to be a 
practical thing with those who have out-apia- 
ries, there will be times when a swarm will be 
left to its own resources for two or three days. 
I should hardly want to be obliged to go the 
rounds of the apiaries every day. 

I have not felt very enthusiastic over the mat- 
ter of self-hivers, but I am inclined to believe 
they have come to stay. The little experience 
I have had in this one case shows me that great 
care is necessary in making perfect connection 
between the hive and the hiver, so that no bee 
be allowed to get out between. And I suspect 
it may be well to fasten the hive and hiver to- 
gether with nails or screws, so there may be no 
possibility of their getting accidentally pushed 
apart or slowly drawn apart by alternate swell- 
ing and shrinking of the wood. 

July 29, 11:30 A.m.—I have just been down to 
interview the colony with the self-hiver. We 
had a heavy rain last night, and the thermome- 
ter took a sudden drop from the place it has 
been holding the past few days among the nine- 
ties, and stood this morning at 58°. Was there 
any danger that the queen would be deserted 
and chilled in the trap? Of course. it’s a rare 
thing to have the thermometer at 58° during 
swarming time; but then. it might happen 
again any time. I looked through the front in 
the trap, and could see not more than eight or 
ten bees, but could see no queen. Still, it’s not 
easy to see through the excluder zine, and she 
might be there without my seeing her. I lifted 
off the board cover. The cluster was still there, 
but shrunk in size. The difference in tempera- 
ture would shrink it without there being any 
fewer bees in it. 

Then I took out the iy to make sure wheth- 
er the queen was there. opened the tin slide 
and watched carefully all bees that came out— 
one drone. a very few workers, but no queen. I 
looked carefully to see if any thing more was 
left in the trap, dead or alive. No, there was 
certainly no queen there. 
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I put the trap back in its place, lifted off the 
board cover from the hiver, then lifted the wire- 
cloth cover carefully, and with it all the cluster 
of bees except what were on thecomb. Then I 
lifted out the comb (they had built no comb, but 
I had putin a frame at the front of the hiver) 
and immediately found the queen on it, looking 
smaller, I think, than she did yesterday. She 
was putting her head into one cell after anoth- 
er, as if looking for a cell in which tolay. It 
seemed not easy to find one to her mind (they 
were mostly drone-cells), but finally she laid in 
one. I left her on the comb, and put things 
back as they were. 

How did she get out of the trap? for I am pos- 
itive I left her in it yesterday. Emma thinks 
she got through the excluder zine, but I hardly 
believe it. If she could get back through the 
zine, why didn’t she get out through it yester- 
day, when she was trying so hard to leave the 
hive? True, she looks smaller than she-did 
then. but her thorax is probably the same; and 
until I have good proof to the contrary I shall 
continue to believe that it is the thorax and not 
the abdomen that stops her from going through 
the zinc. I think it more likely she got out of 
the trap in the same way she got in — through 
one of the cones. Is that likely to happen oft- 
en? Butif the queen does not go back into,the 
hive, but stays in front with the cluster, isn't it 
better that she should get out of the wap? If 
she would stay out with the cluster of her own 
accord in the first place, would it not be better 
to have no trap or any thing else to prevent her 
going back ? 

I'd like to see the experiment tried, of having 
a hive placed in front with free communication 
between, and only a strip of perforated zinc in 
front of the front hive. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, IIl., July 29. 





[If you had tried the Pratt plan there would 
have been no Jeak holes from which the queen 
could escape. We presume it’s too late for you 
to try it this year; but next spring, if you will 
remind us. we will send you a few of the Pratt 
swarming escape-boards, and then all you will 
have to do will be to put the parent colony into 
an upper story or super above the board, leaving 
the lower story filled with combs for the recep- 
tion of the swarm. Of course, an entrance- 
guard should be attached. Alley’s arrangement 


jis too expensive. Instead of going to the ex- 


pense of an extra box. an ordinary super or up- 
per story should be used in connection with an 
escape-board. The latter can be furnished at a 
small expense. The Alley box is not easy to at- 
tach to all hives so as to be bee and queen proof 
in its connections: but a super, such as is being 
used in the apiary. being made for the hives, 
will fit as a matter of course. } 


—————— oe 
WORMS IN COMB HONEY. 


HOW DOOLITTLE DESTROYS THEM. 








When honey is stored ina warm room. as it 
always should be, there is a difficulty which 
arises. which, if not headed off. often results in 
quite a serious loss. This difticulty comes in 
the shape of the larva of the wax-moth. I 
have yet to see the pile of 2000 pounds of comb 
honey which does not have more or less of these 
worms or larvie upon it. after it has been stored 
ina warm room for two or three weeks. al- 
though, as our bees become more and more 
Italian, we see less and less of their work. Aft- 
er the honey bas been away from the bees about 
ten days, if we inspect the cappings of the hon- 
ey closely, we shall detect little places of white 
dust resembling flour upon the surface of the 


combs, and usually the most abundant near 
the bottom of the comb. Now. although this 
place may not be larger than the eye of a 
fine needle, still it tells us for certain thata 
tiny worm of the wax-moth is there, and that, 
unless it is destroyed, it will destroy more or 
less of the nice white cappings which incase our 
honey. 

While in different cities a number of years 
ago, looking after the honey market, I saw 
boxes of honey which had worms in them as 
large around asa slate-pencil, and an inch or 
more long; and although they had nearly de- 
nuded the honey of the nice white cappings to 
the cells, still I could not make some of the 
grocerymen believe that the worms lived on 
the wax, they calling them ‘* honey-worms.” 
Such a spectacle soon disgusts customers, and 
injures the sale of comb honey very much. If, 
after several examinations, you fail to find such 
little, white, flourlike places, you need be 
thankful. If vou should find these. the next 
thing is tosulphur your honey. as this is the 
only known remedy for these pests except pick- 
ing the worms off by hand. which is too slow 
where there are many of them. To sulphur, 
I procure an old kettle and put some ashes in 
the bottom of it sothere will be no danger of 
fire resulting from the heat from the coals 
which are to be placed therein. When I have 
the kettle thus prepared I take it to the honey- 
room and pour sulphur, which has been pre- 
viously weighed, on the coals, to the amount of 
4 oz. to every 75 cubic feet contained in the 
room. when the kettle is quickly pushed under 
the pile of honey ‘it having been piled a little 
off the floor for this purpose), and the room 
closed. You will have to be spry or you will 
take some of the fumes thereof wouseell, which 
is not very pleasant, I] assure you. I now go 
and look in at the windows (two of which 
should be provided for ventilation in any honey- 
room), to which the few flies which chance to 
be in the room will come, hoping to escape 
their doom. As soon asI see that the last fly 
is lifeless I take out my watch, and, after the 
lapse of five minutes, I open the windows so as 
to carry out the smoke as soon as possible, for, 
if allowed to settle on the combs, it will give 
them a greenish color, which will be a damage 
to the sale of it. This same thing will also be 
likely to occur if much more sulphur is burned 
than the dmount given above. It seems to be a 
very nice point to have this matter just right; 
for if too much is used the combs are sure to be 
turned green; while if too little is used the 
worms will not be killed. The above amount 
has been arrived at after years of trial and ex- 
perience. If more honey is brought into the 
room after the first has been sulphured, this is 
also watched; and when the marks of worms 
are seen on these, the same operation is repeat- 
ed again, and soon till we are sure the honey 
leaves our hands without danger of these pests 
making an appearance after it has been placed 
upon the market. All sections having cells of 
pollen in should be stored by themselves, as 
such combs are almost sure to be infested with 
worms, where there is any trouble in this re- 
spect. 

While on this subject it might not be amiss 
to say that we are not troubled nearly as much 
with these worms at the present time as we 
formerly were; and the reason for this I at- 
tribute to the greater intelligence of our apia- 
rists along the line of not leaving combs ex- 
posed after the bees are off them so as to breed 
these pests, as was formerly done by our fore- 
fathers. Still more carein the years to come 
will certainly largely free our apiarists of this 
moth difficulty. Hives of comb left standing in 
the apiary after the bees have died from them, 
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as they nearly aiways used to be, will give 

moths by the thousand, to be a nuisance in 

years tocome. Care. by all. in this matter will 

soon bring us to where no ——— will need be 

used. . M. DoouirrLe. 
Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 15. 


{In our locality, moth-worms in comb honey 
have, of late years, been so rare that we have 
ceased giving any attention to the matter what- 
ever—that is, we have not done any brimston- 
ing for years back: and although we do not 
yroduce much comb honey, we buy quite a 
ittle. Wherever these worms do make their 
appearance, however, the matter should by no 
means be neglected: and the directions given 
above by friend Doolittle are, in my estimation, 
as brief and as much to the point as any thing 
that has ever been written upon the subject.] 

A. 1. &. 
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ITALIANS AS HONEY-GATHERERS IN CAL- 
IFORNIA 

AN EXPERIENCE IN GETTING QUEENS FROM 
THE EAST. 





In an editorial in GLEANINGs of July 15 you 
ask that each bee-keeper send in a report of his 
season’s honey crop. As the fraternity gener- 
ally do not like to make reports unless they 
can make good ones, I do not think you will 
hear from the individuals of this district this 
season, so I will report not only for myself but 
for allof ns. Probably I had better begin by 
telling of what we have done in the past, so by 
comparison can be seen whata very poor season 
this has been. 

From the country contiguous to Newhall, 
two years ago there was produced some 300 tons 
of honey, or 30 carloads, mostly extracted. This 
year. from the same country. there has not been 
preduced one carload. I can hear of but 37 
cases, a little more than two tons. Of course, 
this small quantity has all been taken from 
two or three apiaries, the most of the bee-men 
not having extracted an ounce. My own aver- 
age has been about 9 Ibs. to the hive in an 
apiary of 235 colonies. 

ITALIANS AHEAD. 

The superiority of the Italian bee has been 
very forcibly demonstrated to me this season. 
All such of my stocks gave a surplus, while 
many of my hives with black bees have not 
gathered enough for theirown use. There are 
very few Italian apiaries in this section, and I 
believe the difficulty of getting queens to breed 
from is the principal cause. This statement 
may seem absurd when we think of the great 
number of queen-breeders; but I will give my 
experience in procuring queens from the east, 
and then I think you will admit there is some 
truth in it. To begin with, the honey season 
here is generally over before you eastern queen- 
breeders have young queens for sale, and the 
bee man is then often away from his apiary. 
engaged in other work. If he should then send 
for queens, the chances are they will die in the 
postoftice before he gets them. Our California 
queen- breeders are all so surrounded with dung- 
hill bees that the possibilities of getting one 
worthy of being the mother of an apiary are 
small indeed. JI have never sent south, because 
the only bee-keeper I know there. even by rep- 
utation, Mr. P. L. Viallon. advertises no more, 
so I take it he has quit the business. 

In the last two years I have sent east for 20 
queens, some of them for a neighbor. One, a 
“tested”? one from a breeder in Michigan, 
proved to be a hybrid: another, from the ** Home 
of the Honey-bees,” I lost in introducing. A 
man in Massachusetts still has the 75 cents 
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sent him two years ago, but I have never seen 
a queen from him, dead or alive. To Michigan 
again I sent for 13 queens; and if the miles cov- 
ered by myself and a neighbor in trotting back 
and forth from our apiaries to the postoffice (28 
miles round trip) were all added together it 
would make a distance almost as great as from 
California to Michigan. After two months of 
this kind of fun, a letter of inquiry was sent; 
and in answer we found out that the man had 
been down with rheumatism, and his wife run- 
ning the business, or not running it, whichever 
you like. It was then too late in the season to 
get the queens, so the money was returned. 

Four more queens have arrived dead; and 
although the cages with the dead queens were 
returned, the senders do not think the respon- 
sibility rests with them—at least. they sent no 
more. Twoof those arriving dead I sent for to 
J. A. Green, of Dayton, Ill., this summer. The 
weather being cold in Illinois. he put up the 
bees to suit that climate; and, their wire-cloth 
tops being covered. they both promptly suffo- 
cated on reaching this State, where the ther- 
mometer was over a hundred. 

In spite of such vexations I would advise 
every California bee-man, and their name is 
legion, whose bees are not good Italians, to send 
to seme responsible breeder (A. I. Root, for in- 
stance) and get an Italian queen. It is better 
to get as many as half a dozen; then by feeding 
the hives containing them as soon as brood- 
rearing commences the following spring, get 
early swarms and the choicest of queen-cells. 
I have tried the Alley, the Doolittle, and most 
other ways of getting queen-cells; but none 
suit me so well as those from natural swarm- 
ing. If there is but one queen to breed from, or 
one extra fine one from which it is desired to 
raise a great number of queens, hives with any 
kind of scrub bees can be encouraged toswarm: 
then with a toothpick lift the scrub maggots 
from the queen- cells, replacing them with 
blooded ones, the progeny of your best queen. 
The maggots with which you replace the 
scrubs should be the smai:lest you can get. 

If liviig a great distance from a postoffice, so 
that you can not visit it every day or two, ex- 
plain the matter to the breeder, and state that, 
on a certain day, say 15 days from the date of 
vour letter, you will be at the postoftice. The 
breeder can then figure out how long it will 

take the queen to make the trip, and ship her 
so that she will arrive, say, Just the day before 
you are to be there. If any thing prevents his 
shipping the queen he can have a letter await- 
ing you, stating what day he can put a queen 
at your postoftice for you. Whatever you do, 
do not buy queens because of the beauty of 
their bees. I have never owned a leather- 
colored swarm of Italians that were not good 
workers; and I have never owned a straw- 
colored swarm that were. These * yellow-to- 
the tip.” “ tive-banded,” ete., may be good, but 
those from imported mothers we know are good. 

Last year I gave a neighbor the privilege of 
selecting ten queens from. my apiary in exchange 
for one of these queens producing “ yellow-to- 
the-tip” bees, which he had procured from a 
prominent eastern breeder. This spring these 
yellow, ete., beauties were afflicted with the 
* nameless disease,” or trembles; and seeing 
that the colony was destined to die unless they 
were given a better queen, I killed the old one, 
and from the resulting queen-cells reared three 
nice-looking queens. After they had been lay- 
ing a few weeks I had occasion to examine 
their hives, and found two were dead and the 
third was a feeble thing not worth having. 

As I write, the mercury in the thermometer 
hanging on the wall of my adobe registers an 
even 100° F. In a wooden cabin, such as most 
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of the bee-men inhabit, it would be from ten to 
fourteen degrees hotter. In such weather as 
this, hives not looked after are liable to melt 
down, or at least their combs are. The best 
insurance against this catastrophe is plenty of 
shade; but hives painted white, and given 
plenty of ventilation, will generally pull 
through. Single-story hives are almost certain 
to melt down, while one with three stories will 
stand all the heat that comes, even when not 
protected. The apiaries here being run almost 
exclusively for extracted honey, the hives gen- 
erally are of two stories. At this season, leav- 
ing the extra story on is good; but most of the 
bee-men leave it on also all winter, and that I 
think is bad. This is the-land of the orange 
and lemon; but for all that it is cold enough 
here to make bees suffer that are left all winter 
in great two-story hives, all warped and crack- 
ed as most of them are. and letting escape the 
warmth generated by the bees within. In such 
hives, bees consume two or three times as much 
honey as they would in a single-story one fixed 
up snug, as the bees have to consume large 
quantities of honey in order to generate a suf- 
ficiency of heat. It is this great consumption 
of honey necessitated by cold hives which oc- 
sasions so much loss of bees from starvation in 
California apiaries every year. With the let-up 
in summer’s heat is the time to take off supers. 
Moths will not bother the extra combs until 
the following spring, at which time they should 
be replaced on the hives. With hives where 
upper and lower stories are interchangeable. a 
good way is to leave the two stories on the 
hives; but place the brood-nest above, as heat 
ascends. If there is no upward ventilation the 
brood-nest will be kept as warm as though ina 
single-story hive; and the super underneath 
will act as a deterrent of swarming the follow- 
ing spring—something which is appreciated by 
those of us who prefer to make our increase 
by dividing. If you want swarms, confine your 
bees to one story and you will get then in abun- 
dance if the season is good. 
SKUNKS. 

Now is the time to make war upon skunks. 
After three or four months of hot rainless 
weather the ground gets so hard that these 
odious and odorous little animals can not 
scratch it up to get the choice tid-bits in the 
shape of bugs and grubs off which they com- 
monly live; consequently they congregate 
around the apiaries and consume enormous 
quantities of bees. I have seen their dung in 
my apiary, and it was composed entirely of 
bees. I should say one skunk would eat several 
hundred in a night. A neighboring bee-keeper, 
Mr. G. M. Gardiner, who has had considerable 
experience in poisoning them, does so by the 
following method: In front of each hive that is 
being bothered, and this can be told by the 
scratches, bury, a few inches deep. a small 
piece (inch square) of comb honey with which 
strychnine has been mixed. The skunk will 
dig it out, eat it, and give up the ghost. A few 
seasons ago Mr. Gardiner by this method killed 
some thirty in one apiary that he found; there 
were probably more whose dead bodies he did 
not find. I rid my apiary of them last season 
by trapping eight. This method entails shoot- 
ing them, and a most sickening job afterward 
when taking from the grasp of the trap. Some 
one has told me that a skunk held up by the 
tail is not dangerous. I can not vouch for the 
truth of it; but Ido know that I do not want 
to be the one to try to get him in that predica- 
ment. I think that tail story is about on a par 
with that of catching birds by putting salt on 
their tails. iM. G. HEWES. 

Newhall, Cal., Aug. 3. 
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GETTING COMB HONEY AND EXTRACTED 
HONEY 





FROM THE SAME HIVE AT THE SAME TIME, 





Friend Root:—Since I wrote you on June 28, 
lamenting the wet weather and non-yieiding of 
the white clover, a change of a more satisfac- 
tory character has taken place. The weather 
shortly after became as dry as it had previously 
been wet; clover, basswood, and thistle all 
yielded up their sweets, and many a bee-man’s 
cooat has revived as his barrels and tins have 
been called into use. In this neighborhood we 
have got almost our usual crop. which, however, 
from the nature of the locality is never very 
large—40 to 50 lbs. per colony; but I hear of 
good crops being obtained elsewhere—in one 
instance about 8000 Ibs. from 52 hives, and in 
another about 100 lbs. per colony from about 80 
hives. 

Thunderstorms. with soaking rains, have 
been frequent for the past fortnight, and the 
white clover is freshened up again, and yield- 
ing quite a little, though not enough to amount 
to surplus. Good buckwheat and fall-flower 
sections will probably yield well for the next 
six or seven weeks. 

I have this season been trying a plan -sug- 
gested to me by Mr. McEvoy, our feal-tenat 
inspector, for getting comb and extracted honey 
from the same hive. and have been so far pleas- 
ed with the results, as I would in some in- 
stances obtain as much comb honey from an 
extracting hive asI would from one run for 
comb honey alone, and would have a consider- 
ble quantity of extracted honey besides, and 
finally leave enough in the hive fee wintering. 

The hive I run is a twelve-frame one, taking 

what is known asthe Jones Combination frame. 
The frame is 1284 wide by 10‘ deep. I usea 
section 314x444 x1'4, of which nine fill up a wide 
frame. At the commencement of the season, 
three or four of these, with sections duly filled 
with foundation, are intermixed with the oth- 
er combs in the top story; and as the other 
combs are filled up, the foundation in these is 
being drawn out, and the sections are gradually 
going on toward completion. As one goes on 
the rounds extracting he notes the progress be- 
ing made; and as they advance toward the 
proper depth of cell he removes the intervening 
combs and crowds all the wide frames together. 
They can be pushed up to one end or side of the 
hive, as the case may be, and a division- board 
or nice straightly shaved extracting comb be 
jlaced behind them, or, as I have been doing, 
leave them over the middle of the brood-nest 
with a straightly shaved comb on either side of 
them. When they are all sealed up—and there 
is no outside row of unsealed sections, such as 
you have on the crate system—the frame is 
removed, the bees brushed off, and I have a 
nice lot of comb honey in a very convenient 
form. 

The sections taken in this way are not nearly 
so much trouble to scrape off, as the bees can’t 
get any chance to place propolis, except just 
about the edges. 

The sections I have used are slotted all 
round, and the small size as above; but if it 
were not so that this size suits our trade here 
better, [should prefer to have six sections to 
the frame instead of nine, and have them slot- 
ted top and bottom only. The bees work more 
willingly and to better advantage on the large 
section than on the small, as I have satisfied 
myself by experiment, and the neighboring 
combs are left with a more natural surface. 
With the small sections, the surface of the 
flanking combs is left uneven, an outline cor- 
responding with the form of the sections oppo- 
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site being indented upon it, thus making them 

need a little extra care in uncapping; with the 

larger section, slotted top and bottom only, 

there is very little impression on the corres- 

ponding comb. R. W. McDoNNELL. 
Galt, Ont., Aug. 15. 


re 


SHIPPING AND INTRODUCING VIRGIN 
QUEENS. 





‘ONE SWALLOW DOESN’T MAKE SPRING ;” DR. 
MILLER’S EXPERIENCE. 





July 12, John Hewitt, ** A Hallamshire Bee- 
“ keeper,” sent me by mail two virgin Punic 
queens from England. They were six days old 
when mailed, and were ten days on the way, 
making them sixteen days old at the time I re- 
ceived them. I introduced them to nuclei that 
had been formed three days previously. No un- 
sealed brood was in the nuclei, and I cut out all 
queen-cells before introducing. 
The queens were dropped on top of the frames 
‘ in the dusk of the evening, without putting 
with them any of the workers which accompan- 
ied them. In one of the cages the bees were all 
s alive and lively. The queen immediately ran 
7 down among the bees in the hive when —— 
on the combs. In the other cage one of the 
workers was dead, and the queen appeared a 
little a I found that all the food in the 
cage had been eaten except a few grains that 
eee very hard and dry. When I attempt- 
ed to put this queen on the top of the combs she 
seemed bent on crawling up my hand, and final- 
ly took to flight. 
In spite of the general teaching, that, when a 
“4 queen flies away, if you will wait it will always 
: come back, I think I have never before had any 
come back. But I stepped back so as to give it 
es a fair chance; and although it was getting so 
dark it was not easy to see, I thought I saw it 
~ alight and go in among the bees after flying 
around for a minute or two. 
The second day after, July 14, I found each of 





” the queens all right in their hives. July 18, 
& both queens were laying nicely, and have con- 
tinued to lay well ever since. 


7 2 Of course, I am not able from the above to 
z say any thing about the character of Punic 
pees; but I think it a matter worth taking note 

} ¢ of, that these queens, as well as two others that 

. I received last year, were safely introduced 
™ when sixteen days old, after making a journey 
a across the ocean and a long way across the con- 

tinent. Formerly it was considered a very diffi- 
cult thing to introduce a virgin queen unless she 
was very young, perhaps less than a day old. 
i But Mr. Hewitt insists that, by taking the pre- 
caution to introduce them in the evening, giv- 
ing them to bees that*have been queenless for 
48 hours, with nothing from which a queen 
could possibly be raised, there need be no trou- 
ble in the case. 

If success can always be had in introducing, 
is it not possible that the sale of virgin queens 
may get to be a matter of some importance? 
Certainly it is easier to furnish virgin queens 
than laying ones. It is no unusual thing to find 
a dozen queens just ready to come out of their 
cells, in a strong colony that has cast a swarm. 
If these are to be sold as laying queens, there 
must be the trouble of keeping each one some 
days in a separate colony or nucleus to await 
the time of laying. How much easier to put 
the young queen immediately in a cage and 
2 | mail it! The person receiving the queen will, 
zy to be sure, be under the necessity of furnishing 
a nucleus, or some other place in which to put 
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the queen, but this he would be obliged to do in 
ony case. 

t may be said, that the fertilization of the 
queen should occur before shipping; and there 
is weight in this if only black Seen reign at the 
receiving end, or only Italian at the shipping 
end; but in many cases it would be about as 
safe at one end as at the other, so long as the 
matter of fertilization is so little under control. 

If it is necessary to wait till a queen is six 
days old before shipping, it will not be so easy 
as to take her right from the cell; but even then 
it need not be such a very great deal of trouble 
to cage all the young queens in a hive for a few 
days. Still,it might not be for the well-being 
of a queen to be shut up the first six days of her 
life. I have never taken any very great inter- 
est in the shipping of virgin queens, and per- 
haps less is said about it now than formerly; 
but sometimes a thing is dropped as of no ac- 
count, and afterward taken up with general in- 
terest. The one thing that I know in this case 
is, that it does not seem a —_ difficult matter 
to — virgin queen a long distance and then 
have her promptly introduced and do well aft- 
erward. 

WHEN TO PUT ON SUPERS. 


A correspondent writes from Arkansas that he 
does not find in the books proper instructions as 
to putting on supers, and says, ‘* When I got my 
bees I put them into a hive with full frames of 
foundation, and super with full frames. It has 
often occurred to me that I did wrong in putting 
on the super before the bees had the brood- 
chamber full.” As the books say nothing about 
it he wants me to write about it in GLEANINGS. 

Why. friend H., you will find all about it in 
the A BC, on page—page—page—well, now, I 
can’t just turn to the page; but just turn to 
“Comb Honey, How to Secure.” Well, now, 
just as sure as any thing, you’re right. I felt 
sure I’d find there all about it; but it tells when 
to contract (and I doubt whether I’d contract at 
all), and tells when to tier up; but a beginner 
who bought a hive with all appurtenances com- 
plete might easily suppose, as nothing is said 
about it, that the bees are to have the whole 
business at the outset. 

Well, you’re right about how much the bees 
are to have in the spring—only the brood-nest 
till that is filled; and the general rule is, to 
watch for the time when the bees begin to put 
bits of white wax on top of the combs, and then 
put on supers. The objection to putting supers 
on sooner is, that it does not keep the hive suf- 
ficiently warm. With avery strong colony, or 
in a warm country, the objection would be less. 
In my own practice I don’t watch for the bits of 
white wax, but put on supers as soon as conven- 
ient after I see clover in bloom, that being my 
source of surplus. That gives me plenty of 
time to get supers on without being hurried, and 
I’d sooner have them on a week too early than 
a A too late. Moreover, by that time the 
weather is so warm that no great damage is 
done by having the extra room. Of course, if 
something else than white clover was the source 
from which I got my surplus I should be guided 
accordingly, always aiming to get the supers on 
a little before the time they will be needed for 
the main flow. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, IIl., Aug. 3. 


{Perhaps you and your friend are about right, 
doctor, that not enough is said in the A BC in 
regard to just when the surplus receptacles 
should be putonthehive. Page76 of the ABC 
book, however, considers the matter pretty 
thoroughly, and may be we shall find some- 
thing still more definite elsewhere. If we do, 
we will try to have it incorporated in the next 
edition. } A; 3: 
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RAMBLE 66. 


A TWO-HORNED DILEMMA. 








Besides the harmless creatures in this coun- 
try, there are other classes of Jiving things that 
are not so pleasant to meet. As my time be- 
came now more fully occupied I found it neces- 
sary to arise very early in the morning. My 

-abin door faced the east, and the first peep of 
day came directly into it, for my door and win- 
dows were left open. The first morning I arose 
so early the first ae I saw when I stepped 
outdoors was an ugly head protruding from un- 
der my cabin, and only a few inches from the 
threshold. From the size of the head I judged 
there was quite a serpent attached toit. I de- 
clared war by securing a piece of board, and, 
getting into a safe position, I put the end of it 
down in no gentle manner on its neck: and the 
heavier I bore down, the heavier the serpent 
breathed. Says I, all to myself, ‘* This must be 
a new-fangled snake, with powerful lungs.” 
The body meantime kept up such a wolloping 
under the cabin that I give the board a twist 
away from the hole, and I was startled, and 
came near dropping the board as the body of a 
rattlesnake rolled out before me, and I saw it 
was the whirr of those rattles that I had mis- 
taken for breathing. There were ten rattles, 
and his snakeship was nearly four feet in 
length. Foralong time after I had ‘ pulver- 
ized’? his head, the rattles vibrated rapidly. 
The sound is much like that made by the sing- 
ing of alocust. When he was stone dead the 
rattles were 7 off, and in my cabin they hang 
as a trophy. at thoughts run to rattlesnakes 
more or less al day. Ialways did believe it 
was wrong to get up so very early in the morn- 
ing, and here was a case of genuine danger. 





99 


A PERFUME. 


“WHEW! 


SUCH 


The next morning when the day broke into 
my cabin I thought of the danger lurkin 
around my door, and I rolled over and prepare 
to take another nap; but, whew! there arose 
such a perfume as Araby the blest never 
dreamed of. A skunk had fired off a whole 
battery of his ammunition right under my bed. 
I had heard of dilemmas with two horns to 
them; but this was the first that ever sorely 
perplexed me. I could not get out of bed for 
fear of snakes, and could not stay in bed on 
account of skunk perfumery. When I had 
stormed around a while, and remarked many 
things about the glorious climate and its per- 
fumes, I cooled down and considered that rat- 
tlers and skunks wouldn’t come every alternate 
day in the year, and I would strike a happy 
mean between four and six o’clock, and get up 
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at five, which resolve I kept, and was troubled 
no more with undesirable dangers and per- 
fumes around my cabin, though I met and van- 
quished an occasional rattler on the plain. 

The moral I learned from the dilemma was 
this: Never build a cabin squat down on the 
ground in this country. Build itup so that you 
can at least circulate a club under it. 

I related the incident and the dilemma I was 
in, to my old washwoman (now, my old wash- 
woman is a female not to be sneezed at; she 
takes two daily papers and weeklies, and regu- 
lates an old veteran for acompanion). This 
veteran was the happ — of a shot-gun; 
and, being a liberal bla veteran, he lent me the 
gun. 

‘Why,’ said he, “it’s really dangerous for 
you to live away out there all lem. Somebody 
will come along and kill you for $5.00.” 


“ Why,” says I, “I haven’t got $5.00.” 
“ Well. they don’t know but you have. Take 
my gun, pen welcome. Why, what if you 


should be taken sick away out there alone? 
You can fire the gun and attract atte ntion. 


This oy hasn’t any quirkums about it.’ 
mentall ly blessed the old veteran, and took the 
un. Nothing very exciting happened for a 


ew days; and, seeing two well-dressed, good- 
looking, and accomplished ladies successfully 
hunting rabbits, I shouldered my gun, not very 
early, one morning, and sallied forth. I didn’t 
wish to shoot my tame rabbits. and got beyond 
their run; and the first rabbit I fired at, I found 
that the gun had a quirkum—it kicked, and the 
muzzle arose in the air. I didn’t kill a hawk; 
but if there had been one above, I surely 
should. 

** Well,” says I, ‘‘ that would be a funny case 
—shoot ata rabbit on the ground and killa 
hawk in the air. The feat would beat Dr. 
Carver.” 

I next ran into ashoal of quail. They flew 
up on both sides of me; and before I could get 
my gun organized in the right direction they 
were out of sight. 

I entered town, and met a watermelon ped- 
dler, and wishing to show game of some kind I 
yurchased a large one for 5 cents, and though I 

ept on the back streets I met several smart 
young men who would sing out, ** Did you shoot 
that watermelon ?” 

Another very important thing I learned about 
setting a cabin down close to the ground is, 
that ants will love you soasto be your con- 
stant companions. Ants are very numerous in 
California, and the little red ants are about as 
numerous and enterprising as any little people 
on the face of the earth. I put my eatables in 
a little cupboard, and suspended it by wires 
from above; but a prospecting ant found the 
road down the wire; and one morning when I 
returned from town, about a million were busy 
carrying off two loaves of bread, a pound of 
butter, a cup of honey, and a pound of sugar. 
While I was alittle provoked at them I could 
not but admire their enterprise. The reader 
will therefore see why bee-keepers on a lone 
ranch, miles from any habitation, seldom get 
lonesome. Animate and inanimate nature 
gives them enough to think about. 

The cooking-utensils of a bee-man are in 
number according to his ability as a cook. and 
also as to whether he resides permanently on 
the ranch. The latter has a stove that he has 
picked up at a second-hand store, while the 
transient-dweller uses an oil-stove, or makes a 
stove out of five-gallon tin cans. In the photo 
the Rambler’s tin-can stove, with its pipe made 
from the same material, shows to good advan- 
tage, and would compare favorably with any 
thing Robinson Crusoe ever made. The water- 
bucket hanging up is also made from a tin can. 
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Such a can cut off three or four inches up will 
make a very good wash-basin. Cut it length- 
wise the same distance up from the side, and it 
makes a good dish-pan. In fact. tin cans and 
wire can be found anywhere in California, and 
are utilized for many purposes. Take out the 
top and bottom of old rusted cans, and cut the 
tin in twain; and if you have enough of them 
they will make a covering toa cabin. In Cali- 
fornia, canned goods enter largely into the liv- 
ing of not only lone bee-men but the dwellers 
in towns; and a grocery is largely filled with 
canned goods. Roast beef, chicken, fish, baked 
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plenty of small game; and a short walk witha 
shot-gun brings down a rabbit, pigeon, or quail, 
to grace his table. 

Work in a California apiary is much easier 
than in an apiary of the same size in the East. 
There is no preparation for winter, such as chaff 
packing and carrying into the cellar. The only 
preparation is to see that they have honey suffi- 
cient to last through, and a large stone on the 
cover. That bee-keepers are careless to leave 
insufficient stores is evident from the number 
of bees that have starved this season. They 
become so accustomed to the good seasons that 





RAMBLER'S CULIN. 


beans, condensed milk, and all kinds of fruits, 
are on the market in great quantities: therefore 
whether he lives on canned goods and the ba- 


OPERATING THE CULINARY DEPARTMENT. 

kery. or on his own cooking, the lone Californi- 
an lives well. His ranch being located in the 
canyons, or remote from dwellings, there is a 


ARY DEPARTMENT. 


a poor season is the one they run a risk 9n, and 


get left. During the poor season just past, the 
Rambler considers himself providentially for- 
tunate in having a location that produced hon- 
ey. From 173 swarms, spring count, I increased 
to 200. and secured 5!¢ tons of honey, which 
sold for 6 cts. per lb., which was fully as well as 
an apiary would average in the East, while the 
possibilities were great. In the manipulation 
of the bees I made the queen-excluder and _ bee- 
escape something of a factor. My method of 
management was, to first get the colonies 
strong. When the honey-flow commenced I 
put on the queen-excluders; when the super ~ 
was full it was raised up; an empty super with 
empty combs put under it, anda Porter bee- ~° 
escape board placed between. This was done 
near evening. In the morning, before five 
o'clock (if rattlesnakes do not interfere), com- 
mence taking off the supers. In taking them 
off I found that queen-excluders and bee-escapes 
were not perfectin their operation. I found the 
queen would get above the excluder in about 
every fifth hive at the commencement of the 
season, and but few above at the close. Where 
the queen was above, of course the escape was 
useless. The escape was also not effective 
where a large number of young bees were 
above. Sometimes two or three center frames 
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would have to be brushed; but it was a genuine 
pleasure to take off the hives that were empty, 
and wheel them into the extracting-room; and 
I found the appliances, though imperfect, a 
great help—so much so that, when 25 supers 
were a good day’s work for one man in the old 
brushing way, I could take off 25 and extract 
them before dinner. It also made the work 
come in the yard at morning and evening, and 
in the shade of the house during the heat of the 
day, which is no small item in this climate. 

s to how much I might have gained with a 
reversible extractor run by a water-motor is 
onlv a question of experience. The question 
with the bee-keeper who wishes to produce 
cheap honey is. ** How much of the work can I 
do without hiring help?” and all of these he] ps 
are means to solve the problem. 

The bees in this apiary were worked with a 
brood-chamber and one super. The best results, 
I think, can be obtained with a brood-chamber 
and two supers. The two lower supers should 
be used for a brood-chamber until the middle 
of June, and then confine the queen to the low- 
er chamber. Should I adopt a new hive for 
this climate, my mind now is, that any hive 
that can be manipulated to give a large or small 
brood-chamber, as the season requires, will se- 
cure the best results. These are the present 
views of the RAMBLER. 


[Friend R., your pictures and description of 
your culinary department make me sorry that 
I did not wait longer and go with you out on 
your ranch. It reminds me of the time I took 
supper with friend Farr at Oceanside. The coal- 
oil stove hadn’t capacity to ccok fast enough 
for two to eat; therefore, while each dish was 
being cooked we talked bees and other things. 
Then you see we had our rations smoking hot 
right from the fire. Before I come, however, I 
hope you will clean out all the rattlesnakes and 
those other *“* varmints.”’] a. 4. B 


— —_—.— 
aa 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 








One of the saddest spectacles in this our 
United States of America is the cross firing, or 
working against each other, among the same 
classes of people. Of course, you all know 
about the complaint that has come up, that 
* farming doesn’t pay,” and you have all heard 
men talk who abuse the bankers, railroads, and 
merchants, because they believe them to be 
bitter enemies to the farmer. A great deal of 
this comes from mistaken notions. It comes 
from zeal without wisdom. The saddest part 
of itis, that, when certain ones get a going on 
their peculiar notions, nothing can stop them, 
and nothing can convert them. Belowisa typ- 
ical letter. It comes from a farmer, or gar- 
dener, perhaps, and yet he is at odds and ends 
with his own class of people; in fact, I greatly 
fear that he, through his mistaken notions, is 
damaging and hurting community round about 
him. Perhaps you think this is strong lan- 
guage, and very likely many of our readers 
will insist that he is right and Iam wrong. 
May God in his infinite goodness and mercy 
help me to present the matter to you in its true 
light. Here is the letter: 


Friend Root:—I noticed in GLEANINGS for 
August Ist your statemént in regard to your 
selling hed onions at8 cents per lb. Now, 
one or two years, while I was in the Northwest, 
some kinds of vegetables were very scarce on 
account of the drouth on the great Dakota 
prairie. My land was not all level, and I 
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chose it on that account, as I knew that draws, 
as we called them there(depressions, or shallow 
ravines), would not be so apt to dry up. Nearly 
everybody tried to get every foot of their land 
arfectly level. I found my theory proved true. 
made all my ~o and had all my vegeta- 
ble grounds in the draw, and never failed of a 
g garden and plenty of vegetables. When 
my neighbors failed, I had fine cabbage and 
potatoes, and several times these articles were 
very scarce. I could sell my surplus at my own 
price; but, who were my neighbors? When 
they came for my potatoes, which I could have 
charged $2.50 per bushel for, and 25 cents per 
head for medium-sized cabbage, did I do it? 
Not at all. I told them 10 cents per head for 
cabbage was all they were worth, and $1.50 per 
bushel was all I would take for potatoes. I also 
ad the Pearl onion, which I had sent way 
down to Philadelphia and got the sets and seed 
for at a big cost; and I was the only person in 
that section who raised onions of any kind for 
three years. I could have sold as high or even 
higher than you did. But, who were my neigh- 
bors? I never took advantage of their necessi- 
ties—never took over $1.50 per bushel. Now, 
how any Christian can reconcile Christianity 
with extortion is beyond my comprehension, 
whether it be myself or A. I. Root. If you can 
bring your Christian conscience up to the point 
of charging 8 cents per Ib. for onions because 
you happen to have a monopoly on that partic- 
ular kind. I confess you can’t know who your 
neighbors are. I en ipa 25 cents per Ib. for all 
my comb honvy here, because no one within the 
county has any like it, and I can monopolize 
the trade; but I charge 20 cents and think that 
is enough. I have even sent up north, and 
bought some that cost me over 19 cents to get 
it here, and sold it for 20. ‘O consistency ! 
thou art a jewel.” F. H. Finca. 
Florence, Ala., Aug. 10. 


[At very many of our bee-keepers’ conven- 
tions there have been grievous complaints about 
men who persist in cutting down prices. Friend 
France told me of aman who persisted in re- 
tailing blackberries at 10 cents a quart, when 
they were worth 14 at wholesale. He finally 
wept to the man and proposed to give him more 
for his whole crop outright than he was getting 
by retailing them out a quart atatime. The 
man, through his mistaken notions, refused to 
sell them to him at any price, but kept on 
retailing at 10 cents. Now, some of you will 
say that this man was conscientious, and that 
he was doing as he would be done by. I won- 
der whether I can show you your mistake. We 
will suppose some farmer to be straining every 
nerve to pay off a mortgage on his farm. He 
goes into blackberries. Drouth or floods are 
against him, and he has only a small crop. The 

rospect is, he will not be able to pay a cent on 
iis mortgage. By and by it turns out, how- 
ever, that others have had short crops too, and 
the market price is double what it has been in 
former years. He looks up and takes courage; 
for his short crop, owing to the scarcity, will 
bring double the usual price, and so he is on 
his feet again. I can imagine such a man, with 
tears in his eyes, thanking God for this unlook- 
ed-for opening out of his troubles. Now, sup- 

»se, instead, that some eccentric individual, 
ike the one above who writes the letter, says 
that 10 cents is enough for blackberries, and so 
he breaks down the market, to the damage and 
real hurt of his unfortunate neighbor. Is that 
a Christian act? Suppose we call it honey in- 
stead of blackberries. Our good friend Finch 
admits that all the honey they could raise or 

et hold of would readily bring 25 cents in their 
ocality; but in spite of this—in spite of the 
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fact that supply and demand have fixed the 

rice at 25 cents, he goes out of his way and 
oses money, becauseof his foolish ideas that 
it should be kept down at 20 cents. Hesent up 
north and bought honey that actually cost him 
19 cents, and then sold it for 20, when every- 
body would have been eng to pay 25. In 
doing this he damaged his neighbors, and did 
them an unkindness that perhaps can not soon 
be undone. Perhaps a few people are benefited 
by getting an article below the market price; 
but even this is not clear. Let me explain: We 
started cucumbers under glass, so that we, per- 
haps, could have afforded them at 10 cents per 
Ib. Our neighbors (grocers), however, who 
brought them in from Cleveland, could not get 
any at that price,and so they had to give up 
the business. Again, all we put on the wagon 
in the morning would be gone before the wagon 
would be half way round. My own sister com- 
plained that she never could get a sight of cer- 
tain desirable products because they were all 
sold off the wagon before it reached her home. 
Now, in order to make the limited supply go 
around, the only way—in fact, the —— and 
fair way—was to raise the price enough so the 
commodity would hold out during pretty near- 
ly the whole route. Thus, you see, all could 
get a fair chance, and we could get a good deal 
more money. 

Now one more. point still: Perhaps I should 
have mentioned before in my articles on gar- 
dening, that, owing to the excessive rains, and 
consequent mys yd of our products, up to the 
first of August all the money we received from 
our market-garden would not pay the wages of 
our hired help. Our early — were disaster 
after disaster. As it was so with other folks, 
the price of every thing was unusually high; 
but even these high prices gave us no profit. 
On the whole, it was a steady loss. When I got 
8 cents per lb. for those onions it helped quite a 
little; but it did not come anywhere near 
i up the figures so there was any profit 
at all. he — is, ‘Is it wrong or out of 
the way for the farmer or gardener to take all 
his produce will bring in the general market?” 
Why, most surely not. [n most citics they 
have a market-place and a market-day. Peo- 
= are bringing in their produce, and there are 

yuyers who are watching and figuring to see 
where the demand and supply will fix the price. 
Here purchasers and producers meet together 
inafriendly counsel; that is, when we know 
what the demand and supply are, what is an 
honest and fair price? A few days ago a man 
drove up with a load of small apples. I offered 
him 30 cents a bushel for the lot. A market- 
gardener who had just brought in some black- 
berries said he was apa? into Cleveland the 
next day, and that,if I had no objection, he 
would give the man 5cents more than I had 
offered. I told him Iwas very glad indeed to 
have him do so, for I was well aware that 30 
cents a bushel scarcely paid for picking the ap- 
ples, as they were all carefully hand-picked. 

It seems to me that a greater enemy than the 
banker, merchant, or railroader, to the farmer, 
is the farmer’s neighbor who drives his stuff 
into market, and, in a heedless and stupid way, 
sells it off for Jess than the supply and demand 
would warrant. Yes, I do think that it is a sin 
against your neighbor, to sell your stuff for less 
than the proper market price; and especially is 
this the case when the market is being first es- 
tablished. When I mentioned that I got 8 cents 
per lb. for those onions I had not a thought of 
bragging about how I had cheated somebody. 
I was simply trying to tell you that if we can, 
by improved culture or by the introduction of 
some new variety, put on the market something 
of this sort atatime when people are not accus- 
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tomed to seeing it, we can get unusual prices. 
There is acraving for these early vegetables, 
and this makes a demand. The craving is 
healthy and proper; and the demand is a prop- 
er and healthy demand, and there is pak an 
nothing wrong in letting people who can ¢ f. 
ford it pay extra prices. Toa great part of my 
readers this whole thing seems clear and plain, 
and they perhaps wonder that I waste space on 
any thing so clearly self-evident; but yet with 
sadness I say it, individuals like our friend 
Finch are scattered all through the land. We 
find them here and there in every community; 
and they wind up their exhortations with 
scripture texts, and perhaps say in conclusion 
as he says, “O consistency! thou art a jewel.” 
You see, this brother takes it for granted that I 
am entirely wrong and that he is entirely right. 
He tells me that Iam a sinner; thatI do not 
love my neighbors; while he is a Christian who 
loves his neighbors, and that he believes in his 
Bible. I hope he will forgive me for my very 
plain speaking. OhifI could only hear him 
say, or, better still, if I could hear individuals 
of his class say, when proper facts are presented 
to their notice, *‘ Bro. Root, as you put it I do 
think that I have been at least partly in the 
wrong. I hope you will forgive me, and I will 
try to be better”! If I could hear him say this, 
I should feel some hope that our labor troubles 
might be cured; but when I see a real farmer 
striking blows that tell vitally to the hurt of 
his own neighboring farmers, I can not but feel 
sad. If peeple were getting rich in market- 
gardening; if farmers were getting rich, and 
were proud and arrogant toward the bankers 
and railroad men, why, then I might be led to 
consider the point he makes—are we wronging 
the town and city folks by charging them too 


much for early onions, etc.? 
ee 
A CHANCE CHAPTER FROM THE TOMATO- 
BOOK. 





SOMETHING FURTHER IN REGARD TO MY VISIT 
TO THE LAKE-SHORE CANNING-FACTORY. 





During my visit, mentioned in a previous 
number, I brought out several facts that may 
be of interest to our readers; for instance, the 

roprietors of the canning - factory pay the 
armers who raise the tomatoes, as a general 
thing, about $8.00 per ton for the tomatoes. 
This would be about 24 cents per bushel, which 
agrees very nearly with what we have purchas- 
ed round about Medina for our small operations 
in the way of canning tomatoes; for we have 
usually paid from 20 to 25 cents per bushel, ac- 
cording to quality. Friend Cummins found it 
profitable to have suitable springs made that 
could be attached to any ordinary lumber wag- 
on; and these springs were furnished to the 
farmers at a moderate price, in order that they 
might bring the product to the factory in good 
order. 

One advantage of steam heat in hot-beds 
over manure is this: When the weather is 
suitable they can sow the seeds in all their beds, 
and doitall onthe same day. But the steam 
is not turned under the beds until at sucha 
time as the plants are needed. For instance, 
one bed is made to start first. When it gets 
well along, the steam is let on under the next, 
and so on, thus making the plants come along 
one bed after another, so as to avoid having 
them reach the proper age allina heap. This 
is certainly a very important matter. In our 
business of plant - raising I have sometimes 
thought it needed a mechanical engineer ora 
Philadelphia lawyer, as the saying goes, to re- 
member to get out the tools and sow seeds for 
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the different varieties of panes, and get them 
to come out ge the right time. In looking 
over the beds, I got hold of one very important 
item. At the first time of transplanting 
they usually put two plantsina place. If one 
of them fails, the other comes in to make a full 
stand. If both of them grow, they get along 
very well until the second transplanting, if it is 
not put off till too late. And this reveals the 
fact that, even in raising plants by the hun- 
dreds of thousands for field culture they have 
found it profitable, as a rule, to transplant them 
all twice before they go into the tield. Ihave 
for years felt sure that this would pay, but I 
have not found people who would pay for the 
additional expense. ts fact, a good many will 
take tomato-plants out of the seed-bed at 5 
cents per dozen, when they can have nice trans- 
planted ones for 10 cents per dozen. But in 
running a great cunning-factory they find it 
pays to have twice-transplanted plants to take 
to the field. 

VARIETIES OF TOMATOES GROWN AT THE CAN- 

NING- FACTORY. 

When friend Day gave me his preference in 
regard to varieties I was a little bit surprised, 
especially to know that he put the old and 
well-known Acme equal to or ahead of all other 
new varieties. Well, what kind do you suppose 
friend Cummins uses? Why, the old and well- 
known Trophy. For many years we were in 
the habit of regarding the Acme and Trophy 
as a sort of fairly well ‘ matched span,” that is, 
when they were young, or new to the gardening 
people. I felt like remonstrating; but he as- 
sured me that, after having tested every new 
variety as it came before the tomato-growing 
worid, they had yet to find one that suited 
their business as well as the Trophy. 

I was much surprised when my kind friend 
turned his horse from the main road and drove 
off into the wet fields through a piece of fine- 
looking rye. By the way, rye is largely grown, 
and the crops are turned under just before the 
tomato-plants are set. You see, it can be put in 
after the frost has killed the tomatoes; and by 
the time itis warm enough to plant tomatoes 
out for the next season, there will be a big 
stand of rye to turn under. In fact, friend 
Cummins says they often turn it under when it 
isin the head. By the use of achain attached 
properly to the plow there is no trouble in get- 
ting every spear of it out of sight. Well, now, 
if you will excuse this digression I will tell you 
why he drove out into that wheat-field. In 
order to see what the skins and refuse of the 
tomatoes are worth for enriching the ground, 
they loaded wagons with this pomace last fall 
and drew it out into the fields, and spread it 
around as they would manure—of course put- 
ting it on the poorest spots. Well, wherever 
this tomato pomace was scattered through the 
field, you could see the effect of it on the rye 
almost as plainly as if it had been loads of 
stable manure. My impression is, that the 
pomace was puton asa top dressing after the 
rye wasup. Of course, it was scattered enough 
so it would not smother the young grain. 


A NOVEL WAY OF RIDDING THE FIELDS OF 
TOMATO-WORMS. 

You will notice in the book just mentioned, 
a suggestion in regard to getting rid of the 
tobacco-worm; and this brings to mind, that, a 
good many years ago, we purchased some even- 
ing primroses of one of our leading seedsmen, 
because the catalogue said the blossoms were 
sometimes four inches across. Well, they were; 
and not only that. but just at dusk. when the 
plants looked like a thing of life, because of 
the rapid unfolding of the flowers, we were de- 
lighted to see great numbers of beautiful tiny 
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“hummingbirds” going from blossom to blos- 
som, and unrolling great tongues, of such won- 
derful length that they would reach clear 
down into the tube of the flower. These hum- 
mingbirds were exhibited for weeks to admir- 
ing friends as a beautiful supplement to the 
floral treasure, the primrose. And_ now it 
transpires (in fact, I found it out at the time) 
that these winged things were not birds at all, 
but a great big moth; and that these birds (?) 
of ours were the mothers of the great hideous 
tomato-worm. I remember the children gota 
fashion of knocking them down because it was 
such fine fun to hit such big fellows a clip. But 
I never dreamed at the time that the children 
were really doing gardeners a service. Now 
for the other remedy. 

Mrs. Cummins, like her husband, has now 
and then hobbies of her own; and one year she 
took it into her head to raise turkeys, and suc- 
ceeded so well that she had a beautiful flock of 
toward a hundred. When they got big enough. 
turkey fashion they began roaming the fields; 
and, what do you think? There was much 
rejoicing when somebody made the discovery 
that the turkeys were peeking around under 
the tomato-plants, and gobbling up the tomato- 
worms before they were big enough to be visi- 
ble to any other eyes than their own. Their 
keen, sharp, piercing scrutiny cleaned the fields, 
while it fatted the turkeys. The flock was sold 
before the holidays, ata big price. As it was 
desirable to lead them over as large an area as 
possible, Mrs. Cummins used to start out with 
their feed, and call them where they seemed to 
be most needed. After a while, however, they 
“caught on” to the program; and as soon as 
she appeared outside of the house they were 
all ready for the game. When the weather 
was bad, and it was still desirable that the tur- 
keys should keep on with their part of the work 
of running a tomato- factory, she clad herself in 
suitable water-proof clothing, donned light 
rubber boots, and led her rambling family off 
to the hunting-grounds. This is only another 
illustration of how much there is to learn and 
profit by, in any sort of calling that one takes 
up and pursues with enthusiasm; and it illus- 
trates, too. how one department of rural work 
may be made to come in and nicely supplement 
another part. 

ro 


THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY. 





THE DOVETAILED-HIVE SECTION-SUPER INDORS- 
ED BY R. F. HOLTERMANN. 





I am more and more convinced that your 
section-super with closed-end-frame follower 
and separator can not be surpassed for the pro- 
duction of comb honey. For years I have looked 
about for a better method of taking comb honey 
—sent for a sample crate, and now after testing 
yours for two seasons I am satisfied. I find 
with it, that —. straight comb is secured. If 
I am particularly anxious to get nice comb 
honey, white, I can, when two-thirds of the 
sections are ready, take out my wedge, loosen 
the follower, and immediately every section is 
ready for removal. The rest of the sections, 
which are not ready, I can put back on the 
hive, or the unfinished sections from several 
supers can be put together. This year I worked 
for comb honey in a little different manner 
than usual. I - on all the section-supers 
first; and as the latter part of the honey season 
came on I changed over to extracted. This 
method necessitates a few extra supers, but it 
reduces the chance of having cull sections to a 
minimum. With your super, toward the end of 
the honey-flow some of the section-holders can 
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be removed, and only the unfinished sections 
left. be they four, eight, twelve, or sixteen 
sections. 

The bee-escapes work very well. I have 
been in the habit of using a cloth soaked ina 
weak solution of carbolic acid. The cloth is 
wrung nearly dry. The bee-hive is opened in 
the usual manner. The cloth is then laid on 
in place of the quilt; the bees disappear like a 
shot out of the super, and the crate can be 
removed. The bees adhering tothe bottom-bar 
of the section-holder must, of course, be re- 
moved. R. F. HOLTERMANN. 

Brantford, Ont., Aug. 5. 


[The section-holder arrangement with the 
new separators worked well in our apiary. The 
sections, on being filled, come out the easiest 
and cleanest of any thing we have before seen 
or tried, and just as we have advertised of it. 
It saves scraping off propolis to a great extent. |} 
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THE POTATO INDUSTRY IN COLORADO. 


RAISING POTATOES BY IRRIGATION. 








Ever since friend Root visited us here last 
winter, and then wrote back in his “ Notes of 
Travel ”’ a short and graphic description of the 
way that we store our potatoes, I have been 
thinking about sending in a short essay, setting 
forth ina brief way the way that we raise, 
tend, and dispose of our potato crop in this far- 
away western land. 

The first thing to be considered is seed, for 
the abundance of the crop depends in a great 
measure on the quality of seed that you plant. 
If the seed is poor you may expecta poor crop 
of potatoes. 

hen we prepare the land in very much the 
same way that you would for corn, harrowing 
it thoroughly. When this is done we begin to 
look about for the machine to plant them with; 
and we bring out a very intelligent-looking 
little machine called the Aspinwall potato- 
lanter, manufactured at Three Rivers. Mich. 
Ve are careful to see that the machine is well 
oiled up, and in good trim for work. All the 
dropping pickers are set todrop all the very 
same distance apart; then with a great big 
load of cut potatoes, loaded on a wagon, we 
bring out the machine and attach it to the rear 
of the wagon by means of a rope, and we go to 
the place in the field where we wish to begin 
planting, and drop off our planter, and along 
with it a few sacks of spuds (as we call them— 
potatoes is too long a word) and then we dis- 
tribute the sacks along the end of the field, very 
much the same as though you were going to 
drill in wheat; and when allis out ofthe wagon, 
en drive the team back to the planter and 
1itch on, and away we go; drive fast or slow 
they drop all the same distance apart; and if 
we putin all day in the field with team and 
planter, we are apt to have about eight acres of 
spuds planted at the end of the day’s work. 

The next thing to be looked after will be the 
tending of the crop. Thisisdone generally by 
harrowing the potatoes when they are just 
coming through the ground. Some might 
think this would ruin them. Well, it does 
seem to tear them some; but in two or three 
days they are as nice and green, and perhaps 
more so than if they had not had that scratch- 
ing. Ina few days, too, we look to the condi- 
tion of our cultivator. This is the same asa 
corn-cultivator; and, all being in shape for 
work, we go into the field and give another 
scratching, or cultivating with the cultivator; 
and after we have been over the crop about 
three times we then consider them as cultivated 
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enough, and we begin to prepare them for ir- 
rigating. 

ow the interesting part of the job com- 
mences. First of all. we begin by furrowing 
out our crop with a ditching-plow. This is to 
make aridge on which the potato can grow, 
and also make a ditch between the rows, so 
that we can run water in them to irrigate with. 
This ditching is accomplished by taking a very 
long evener, or doubletree. as some call them; 
hitch up your team with one horse at each end 
and with one horse walking between the first 
and second, and the other between the third 
and fourth rows, making the space between the 
second and third row the one where you want 
to make the furrow. Remember that this plow 
throws a furrow out each way. When you 
have come to the end of the row you turn your 
team around, with one horse to walk back in 
the same place he did when you were comin 
up, thus making the ditch between the fourt 
and fifth row as we return. Keeping on in this 
way till the field has been gone over once in 
every other row, we turn around and go over it, 
furrowing out the middles this time in which 
our horses walked before. In doing this it 
makes the plow run level, where, if we furrow- 
ed out every middle as we went along, it would 
make one horse walk down in the furrow and 
one out, thus making the plow run lop-sided. 

When we are done furrowing out we begin to 
look about yin 3 the water into our field. We 
go to our lateral head and leave orders for our 
water-shares to be turned in—that is, if we are 
not already using the water to irrigate our al- 
falfa with. In this case we go and turn the 
water into our ditch that carries it around to 
our potato-field, and with shovel in hand we 
hie us to the place where we want to turn in 
the water into the furrows, and we have to do 
some pretty lively shoveling if we keep the 
water divided up ina great many rows. But, 
my! how niceit is to see the bright sparkling 
water go trickling down through the furrows. 
and while every thing else isdry and parched 
outside, where the water has not been toit! 
we see every thing here where we have irrigat- 
ed, fresh and green as in spring time. If we 
have very much water, as I have said before, 
it may keep us pretty busy shoveling; but when 
we go in the fall to dig our crop of spuds, and 
we find from six to ten in every hill that weigh 
from 8 ounces to3 and 4 Ibs., then we feel doubly 
repaid for all our hard work which we did in 
irrigating time. 

We aim, after giving our crop one good soak- 
ing. to keep the ground moist (not too wet), and it 
should not be allowed to get too dry, else the 
growth of the potato is hurt, and it causes the 
scab, or, as some call it, the blight. 

It is now getting late in the autumn, and we 
bezin tothink about digging our crop, and we 
want to see what our potatoes are like; so with 
fork and basket we wend our way to the field, 
and we begin to fork outa hill here and a hill 
there; and as we turn out the great big round, 
hard, smooth tubers we exclaim, * Well, I 
never!” We shall now want to be getting our 
sacks in readiness to put our potatoesin. If 
we have never raised potatoes before we had 
better get somebody to tell us about what they 
will go to the acre, and we can easily tell then 
something near how many sacks we shall 
want, striking an average of so many 
sacks to the acre. Of course, we should know 
how many acres we havein. Well, now, if the 
shippers do not pay us as much as we think 
they will bring us in a few weeks or months, 
we have these big dugouts, or cellars, to store 
our cropin. If these great underground houses 
are made right as they should be, our spuds 
will keep just as nice as you ever saw any thing 
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in your life; and should the thermometer go 
down as low as 30° to 35° below. if the door and 
ventilators have been securely shut the potatoes 
will not freeze, although the mercury seldom 
or never goes down that low in this climate. 
Although I have probably omitted some small 
items concerning potato culture by irrigation, I 
think I have given enough to make it clear to 
the average reader about the way we go at it 
to raise those great big crops of spuds. 
Greeley, Col... June 14. THEO. V. 
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L. L. LANGSTROTH’S EXPERIENCE WITH THE 
LONDON EAR-TRUMPET. 


JESSUP. 


HELP FOR DEFECTIVE HEARING. 

Perhaps very few of my readers realize how 
much more comfortable it is to be old in these 
days than it was some two or three hundred 
years ago. Before the invention of spectacles, 
10W often a man. still in the very prime of life. 
must have found himself no longer fit for nice 
work, through the failing of his eyesight! Now 
we have spectacles. for the relief of such in- 
ability. and also for seeing objects at a distance, 
such, for instance. as the pebbles on the road- 
side or the cherries on the trees, almost if not 
quite as well as the young. It is true, that de- 
fective teeth were not so common in the olden 
times as they now are. but still we know that 
they were so common that specimens of how 
this infirmity was remedied have been found in 
old skeletons, almost as perfect as the modern 
invention. 

But what can be done to relieve those who 
are hard of hearing? Few can be persuaded to 
use the huge old-fashioned ear-trumpet or the 
long rubber tube; and yet when one becomes so 
hard of hearing as not to hear the preacher or 
the orator, or even the ordinary conversation of 
the social circle, it does not take long to realize 
what a great misfortune has befallen him. 
Such an unfortunate soon perceives that the 
world is too busy to try to make a deaf man 
hear, and gradually ceases to attempt to hear 
any spoken words, except such as. are directed 
to himself personally. Slowly but surely he 
drops out of social intercourse with his fellow- 
men, and life has lost a very large part of its 
charms. 





ORAPHONE, OR LONDON EAR-TRUMPET. 

About two months ago a friend who is very 
hard of hearing told me how he remedied it by 
pressing the thin surface of a patented inven- 
tion against his teeth: but as I had none but 
artificial teeth it was of no use tome. He then 
gave me a little ear-trumpet, known as the 
London trumpet, or oraphone. I was so de- 
lighted with it that I took it to bed the first 
night to have the pleasure of hearing the clock 
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tick when I awoke. Speaking of it to different 
friends I found that there was a demand for it; 
but while it 7 many, Others seemed to get 
no important relief from its use. Finding that, 
by helping poor deaf humanity, I can at the 
same time help myself, lam prepared to sell 
these trumpets at the usual retail price, $4.50, 
to any of your readers who are hard of hearing 
or have friends or acquaintances who may be 
so unfortunate. 

This cut represents its appearance; three 
and a half inches long, and two and one-eighth 
inches in diameter. is the size usually preferred. 
On receipt by mail of a money order or check 
for $4.50 I will mail one prepaid to any address. 
It may be kept on trial for two weeks; and if 
not found serviceable it may then be remailed 
to me in the original package (postage only 5 
cts.) and the check or money order sent me will 
be returned, L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

120 Ford St., Dayton, O. 


{Perhaps some of the friends may think that 
the above is somewhat in the nature of a free 
advertisement; but we should rememeer that 
friend Langstroth takes the chances of sending 
them out broadeast, on trial; and. judging from 
some experience of my own ina similar line. I 
fear he will have considerable trouble in col- 
lecting them all in promptly or the pay. And 
may I be permitted to urge that all who get one 
on trial will try hard to return the instrument 
promptly. or else the price, $4.50, say inside of a 
week? I hope there is no one, among the bee- 
keepers at least, who would annoy, or allow his 
friends to annoy, one who has all his life been 
such a benefactor to bee-keepers as our good 
friend L. L. Langstroth.]| 








LADIES’ CONVERSAZIONE. 





ANOTHER POOR HONEY YEAR AT MARENGO. 





SMOKERS AND SMOKER FUEL. 


This spring our bees were not in very good 
condition when taken from the cellar to begin 
with. Then the disastrous weather that fol- 
lowed made sad havoe with them. We put 289 
colonies in the cellar last fall. Dr. Miller had 
concluded we had too many bees for two to take 
‘are of comfortably with what else we had to 
do, and that he would double up and reduce the 
number to 200 colonies. 

Well, they saved him the trouble by doubling 
themselves up, only they did the work on a 
little more extensive scale than he intended 
doing, as they reduced themselves to 128 colo- 
nies to commence the season with. We bent 
all our energies to get them in good condition 
for the harvest. We fed them liberally, and 
yet about the 5th of July some of them were 
almost ina starving condition. 

Others began to report wonderful floods of 
honey, so we kept our courage up, expecting 
our turn would come next. When our bees be- 
gan storing in sections we felt very much en- 
couraged. The honey shook out of the brood- 
frames readily, and yet robbers bothered at 
times even then. The expected flood has not 
yet come. With a few exceptions, work in the 
supers is irregular, sealing being commenced 
on the center sections before the outer ones are 
half filled, even in supers that are overflowing 
with bees. 

In a few cases we thought we were justified 
in giving second supers. It begins to look now 
as if we were hardly wise in doing so, as by that 
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means we may have no finished sections in 
either super; whereas we might have had one 
super finished. In fact, it looks a little as if we 
were to be skipped this year. We yo nan are 
apie: ng flood of honey, although white clover 
is and has been abundant. Basswood has come 
and gone, and given us nothing. Only a small 
number of the few trees we do have gave us any 
bloom. Swarmiug has troubled us less than 
usual. It gives us a sort of homesick feeling to 
read of the big crops others are harvesting. 
Nevertheless, we are glad they are getting 
them. 

We have one of the improved Bingham 
smokers, and I have used it almost entirely this 
summer. One thing I like about it very much 
is, that you can burn such long pieces of wood 
init. We use apple wood a g deal as fuel, 
and itis excellent. As twoof our apiaries are 
under apple-trees, it is very convenient to fill a 
smoker, when necessary, by simply breaking off 
a dead limb and breaking it in pieces small 
enough to go in a smoker. If a dense, sharp 
smoke is needed, we get a hot fire started, cut 
up some green apple wood, and what a very 
dense smoke it gives us! This will work in 
either the Bingham or Clark. 

We keep a box for holding shavings at each 
of the out-apiaries, and although they are cov- 
ered with tin covers we did have trials this ex- 
traordinarily wet spring in keeping the shav- 
ings dry. If you have never had any experience 
in starting a smoker with damp fuel, there is no 
use telling you aboutit. You couldn’t appre- 
ciate it. A few live coals from the stove, ora 
piece of saltpeter wood, is a great help in light- 
ing asmoker. I can hardly tell which smoker 
I like better, the Clark or the Bingham. They 
are both good. The Bingham is the more dur- 
able one, as it does not suck smoke back into 
the bellows. I think the Clark not quite so 
clumsy to handle, and I prefer it for driving 
bees out of several supers at a time, as it sends 
a stronger blast. Emma WILSON. 

Marengo, Ill., July 28. 


o_o 


BROOD-COMBS. 


MRS. L. C. AXTELL EXPLAINS HOW TO PRESERVE 
THEM. 


It is not a very easy task to preserve old 
combs when one has over a thousand, as we had 
this spring. We piled them up carefully, so 
that no comb should touch the other, and with 
spaces between and around them, upon shelves, 
in a small plastered room where we had been 
keeping our comb honey in years past. Four 
times we smoked them with sulphur until there 
was no living insect on the window. The burn- 
ing sulphur was set under them, so as to as- 
cend through them. The fumes of the sulphur 
killed the millers. or moths, but not the worms, 
in the room orin the combs. I have seen al- 
most no dead worms. The weather being hot 
they breed fast; and as we were using those off 
the lower tier, and not using many, we did not 
notice how bad they were up high in the room 
near the roof, especially on the west side of the 
room. A few days more and they would have 
been entirely ruined. As it was, we picked off 
nearly a wash-boiler of webs and cocoons, and 
left many thousands in them for the bees to 
clean out, by placing them in all hives that 
have no supers on, filling the bodies of the 
hives; and, if enough bees, tiering them up one 
and two tiers high above the bees. But as the 
bees were getting no honey at the time of find- 
ing them in that condition, we feared robbing 
out those colonies. which would most surely 
have been done. We first put them, with their 
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thousands of worms, into empty hives, and fas- 
tened them up so but an inch or two of room 
was left for the bees to go out and in. The bees 
carried out what little honey was in them, and 
cleaned out most of the worms; but if the 
combs were not set an inch or two apart the 
worms again made webs and went on with 
their work of destruction. After the honey 
was taken out we then tiered them up over 
hives as above spoken of. 

Some of the worst combs we set four and five 
together, close in front of the comb-honey colo- 
nies—the large colonies, which came outof their 
own hives and clustered over them cleaning out 
all worms and webs. and sealing up the injured 
combs where the webs were torn out. I believe 
they might be left thus at one side the entrance 
of large hives for some time — I don’t know but 
all summer—provided the wind would not blow 
them down, nor the rains wet and rot them, nor 
the sun melt them. Of course, we could set them 
in front of such hives only as were under shade; 
or, if not shaded, we leaned some old boards up 
against them. 

I had no idea how nicely the bees would clean 
and patch up those combs; but weshall have to 
take them in before a heavy storm, as I think a 
storm would injure them. If the bees were get- 
ting much honey it might do to set combs having 
a little honey in that were bein — by the 
moths, close to the fronts of full colonies; but I 
think it would cause robbing nights and morn- 
ings unless honey were coming in very plentiful- 
ly. They might be left there over night and ta- 
ken away in the morning; but those dry combs 
cause no robbing or commotion whatever. We 
had a few combs left in hives all summer that 
bees could get at, and not a moth troubled them 
atall. After this. when we lose bees in winter- 
ing I think we shall leave the combs in the hives 
they died in. and leave the entrance open for 
the bees to keep out the moths and take out the 
honey. Moths do not seem to work so much in 
dried combs that are perfectly free from honey 
and bee-bread. I think it is pollen that they 
like much better than honey. I think I have 
seldom or never seen moths in a section of comb 
honey if there were no cells of bee- bread in them. 

Putting combs in a cellar, and fastening them 
an inch or so apart. would, I think, be a good 
place to keep them. as some have recommend- 
ed, provided they could be kept from the mice. 

Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, [1]., Aug. 11, 1892. 











HUMBUGS AND SWINDLES. 








THE COLD PROCESS OF PUTTING UP FRUIT. 
Friend Root:—Can you give me any informa- 
tion of the Ohio Fruit Company, New Concord, 
Ohio? They are selling the California cold 
process of putting up fruit, and I have bought 
the recipe. They use compound extract of 
salyx. Is there any danger in its use? What 
is it? Is the process a humbug or not? Why I 
ask is this: I see in a ladies’ gee a notice of 
its being a fraud, and the salyx extract as poi- 
sonous, and telling us not to run any risk. 
thought if any man in Ohio would know of its 
reliability it would be you. 
Bloomdale, O., Aug. 3. W. N. FERGUSON. 
|My good friend, neither Bradstreet nor Dun 
makes any mention of any such fruit company 
at all; therefore there is no such company, or, 
at least, it is a very small institution: and, be- 
sides, this whole matter of selling recipes for 
doing any thing is a humbug and a swindle. 
The matter has been gone over again and again; 
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and our best authorities, our experiment sta- 
tions, and our agricultural colleges will tell you 
that no valuable information ever comes 
through some secret process that is sold for a 
certain sum of money. Our agricultural peri- 
odicals are constantly on the lookout for valu- 
able processes of any sort whatever. If there 
is any such thing they are ready to buy it and 
give it to the world. If you will look over the 
back volumes of GLEANINGS you will find that 
we have bought recipes again and again, just 
to see if any thing valuable ever comes in that 
way. All such ventures have been failures so 
far. One of the recipes for making artificial 
honey, that was advertised in most glowing 
eolors, was found in Dr. Chase’s Family Recipe 
Book; and the great secret for curing disease 
without medicine, that a short time ago bid 
fair to take humanity by storm. and make the 
vender of the secret a millionaire, was all found 
in our family doctor book. It is behind the 
times. this whole matter of getting information 
in that style. You donot say what you paid 
for your recipe, but no doubt enough to have 
bought a nice book covering the whole matter 
of preserving fruits. I have no personal knowl- 
edge in regard to the matter of the “extract of 
salyx;” but many of our agricultural papers 
have been notifying the public that the use of 
salicylic acid, and all such substances of like 
nature. for this purpose. is at least very danger- 
ous to health. Itis a shame that papers that 
claim to be working for the public good should 
give place tosuch schemes. The cold process 
of putting up fruit is advertised much like the 
silver-plating outfit. Some woman or some 


farmer’s daughter writes to the paper some 


sort of hint about housekeeping, and then she 
winds up by saying that she has been making 
money very fast with the cold process or the 
silver-plating apparatus. Now. an editor who 
will accept a blind advertisement of this sort, 
and take pay for inserting it in his columns, 
deserves to—become a bankrupt. The truth is, 
all letters of this sort are not letters at all. No 
woman or farmer’s daughter ever wrote any 
thing of the kind. The whole thing is a cheat 
and a swindle, gotten up by the unprincipled 
man at the bottom of it, and he pays the editor 
of the paper a certain sum of money for putting 
itin the paper in a place where it will seem to 
be a bona-fide letter. Please note that most of 
these swindles direct people to send their mon- 
ey to Zanesville. Ohio. If the good people of 
Zanesville do not soon wake up and get this 
man Bain and his associates out of their midst, 
their town will soon acquire a reputation for 
swindling concerns that it may not recover 
from in years to come. 

We tind New Concord isin the same county 
(Muskingum) that Zanesville is; and very 
likely the rascals thought that another post- 
oftice would be a better place for their scheme. 
The Postoffice Department of the U.S. has at 
least once forbidden mail matter being deliver- 
ed to Bain and his clique. Will the proper of- 
ficiais at New Concord please look after this ?] 
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PUNIC BEES; ANOTHER ADVERSE REPORT. 

As I have five colonies of Punics, and in a eli- 
mate almost like their own (thermometer from 
100 to 117° in the shade), I have been putting 
them right down to a test. I heartily indorse 
all you have to say regarding them in a recent 
issue of GLEANINGS. More is to be learned. As 
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for their being very gentle, they are directly the 
opposite. Go within three or four feet of the 
side of a hive just after they have quit work for 
that day, and they will dart at your pants legs 
like arrows. I have looked time and again to 
find a queen. but aJl my efforts were in vain. I 
find they also have a terrible swarming propen- 
sity. A few weeks ago, while in an alfalfa field 
I noticed on one of the checks (that had been 
made to hold the water) a badger-hole about 8 
inches in diameter. In this hole. about 3 ft. in 
the ground, was a fine swarm of bees, hard at 
work, and well satisfied. I could easily see 
them. They were suspended from the top, 
building their combs to the sandy soil. This is 
a feature that I had never seen or heard of be- 
fore. F. D. Lowe. 

Rosedale, Cal., July 23. 

[Here is another, from Mr. Klock, that does 
not speak very well for the new bees: ]} 

The Punies are prolific, and the very best 
workers. but that is all that can be said for 
them. They build nearly all drone comb, and 
the comb honey in boxes has a very watery ap- 
yearance. They handle like Cyprians. Smoke 

ad but very little effect on them. 

Urban, Pa., July 25. J.S. Kock. 





HONEY FROM BLACK MANGROVE; A REPORT 
FROM W. 8. HART, OF FLORIDA. 

Tie honey-flow from black mangrove still 
continues, and is now as abundant as at any 
time this season, but is liable to cease at any 
time within the next ten days. Up to date the 
flow has been considerably below an average, 
and bees have been notably cross throughout 
the season, though the bloom has been profuse. 
The late winter and spring flows were some- 
what scant in this section, owing to forest fires 
and a late frost. Late in April and the first 
half of May there was a light flow that caused 
the queens to lay well, and then came another 
break in the flow that left the colonies with al- 
most no young brood or eggs at the beginning 
of June. the very time when brood was most 
needed. as the mangrove flow came late this 
year. A little stimulative feeding the last three 
weeks of May would have been a most profita- 
ble investment; but I had several weighty mat- 
ters upon my hands at the time, and did not 
watch my bees sufficiently close to realize the 
need until it was too late. 

MIGRATORY BEE-KEEPING. 

This seems to be getting quite popular here. 
Several bee-men have brought their apiaries 
here from the interior to secure the mangrove 
yield, and these bees come in good shape, as 
they had built up strong on the orange- blossom 
and other interior crops. Messrs. Poppleton 
and Storer also brought their bees back from 
the St. Lucie River, where they had secured a 
good crop of wild-pennyroyal and saw- palmetto 
honey, and got in good condition to make the 
most of the summer crop here. The Florida 
honey crop will run considerably below the 
average for this season, beyond question 

My friend Harry Mitchell made a little dis- 
covery lately in regard to an application to the 
hands that prevents the bees from stinging 
them, but I will let him give it to the public if 
he cares to do so. W.S. HART. 

Hawks Park, Fla., July 2s. 
BASSWOOD A FAILURE IN RICHLAND CO., WIS. 

Sasswood is now in bloom. Bees did not be- 
gin to work upon it this year till the 18th of 
July. Last year they began upon some trees 
on the 3d of July. This is the “off” year up 
here for basswood to bloom. Not more than 
one tree in ten will bloom at all this year, and 
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hence the yield of honey will be light. If bees 
in Richland Co. get enough honey this year 
from all sources, to winter on, the bee-keepers 
will be thankful. 

ALSIKE CLOVER. 


There is a tine crop of white clover growing, 
but it is mainly from the seed, and may not 
bloom much; and,in case it does, it may not 
secrete honey this season. The farmers here 
are beginning to grow alsike quite extensively. 
Those who have grown it speak well of it. 
They think it makes the best of hay, both for 
cows and sheep, and that it is very profitable 
when grown for its seed. One farmer in this 
county has sold $300 worth of seed from 3 acres 
of alsike clover in 3 years. Besides the seed, 
his stock—cows and sheep—have eaten every 
bit of the thrashed straw. He values the 
thrashed alsike as highly, at least, as the un- 
thrashed red clover. M. M. BALDRIDGE. 

Richland Center, Wis., July 21. 


HOW FAR APART MUST TWO RACES OF BEES 
BE KEPT TO BE PURE? SOME INTER- 
ESTING FACTS. 

I see some write as though they thought two 
different races of bees could be kept within one 
mile of each other and yet be no mixing from 
one to the other. If such writers are practicing 
what they teach they do not know what mixed 
bees are. 

When the apiary of which lam part owner 
was first Italianized the Italian bees were un- 
known about here. At that time there were 
within five miles of our apiary about as many 
hives of black or German bees as we had Ital- 
ians: and by the second season about half of 
the hives of black bees within that distance 
showed trace of the Italian blood. A few colo- 
nies mixed seven miles off. The bees in some 
of these hives would be pretty fair hybrids, 
while in others about a fourth of the bees would 
show one and two bands, the others none at all. 
Up to this time no swarms had left our yard; 
and, according to the theory of nearly all the 
best authorities on bees (in which they surely 
are wrong). there could not have been any hy- 
brid drones in the hives of black bees by the 
second season. 

Mr. Editor. you say.in your A BC, that you 
have never noticed any particular difference in 
the progeny of an Italian queen mated toa 
black drone and that of a black queen mated to 
an Italian drone. There’s something wrong. 
We have reared all of our queens from imported 
mothers from the beginning, and I have yet to 
see my first black bee from a daughter of an 
imported queen, no matter what kind of drone 
she mated with. Was it not drones from queens 
that were producing hybrid bees (for of such 
about half of our queens were at that time) 
that gave the black bees the small taint of Ital- 
ian blood ? GEORGE W. CLEVELAND. 

Decatur, Miss., July 28. 


{Friend C., you have struck a very important 
point. Since you mention it, I do remember 
that. when we first introduced Italians, every 
queen we reared produced yellow bees, almost 
without regard to what kind of a drone she met 
in her flight; and friend Doolittle has said the 
same thing. Perhaps the third band was not 
always very distinct. but the workers all seem- 
ed to be Italians, before there was any chance 
for hybrid queens in our apiary or neighbor- 
hood. Very soon I noticed that same thing you 
mention. — the bees in our neighbors’ api- 
aries, say all the way from one to five miles 


away from our Italians. There were more or 
less yellow bees among al! the blacks. Some of 
them were very finely marked. The greater 
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part of them had only two bands, and some 
even only one. I rather think my statement in 
the A BC. book was intended to apply to the 
honey-gathering qualities of the bees rather 
than to the color. ] A. 4, Bs 


** ALL CENTERS ON A GOOD QUEEN.” 

Bees have done pretty well with me this sea- 
son. A year ago this spring I had 16 colonies, 
and 6 were queenless. I was discouraged. But 
I went to work and built them up to 56 colonies, 
raising my own queens and furnishing them 
full sheets of foundation. I fed three barrels 
of sugar in doing it, and wintered every colo- 
ny. They came through in fine shape. I fed a 
barrel of sugar this spring; and when every- 
body was complaning of the bad weather, and 
bees running down, mine were increasing in 
numbers. They have swarmed and swarmed— 
had a mania for it; but I tried to keep them 
back. One reason why they have done so well, 
and I want to emphasize it, is because all the 
queens were raised from a colony that came 
through good and strong a year ago last spring, 
and queens were fertilized by drones from a col- 
ony that gave me the most honey two years 
ago. The queens were all in vigorous condition, 
being only one year old. You know Doolittle 
says, *‘ All centers ona good queen,” and I be- 
lieve it. All my colonies worked about alike in 
the sections. I could see no difference. I had 
nuclei, made the 10th of June, give me on an 
average 30 lbs. of comb honey. I believe that, 
if bee-keepers would give more attention to the 
blood of their queens, they would get better 
results. I shall get about 3000 lbs. from 55 col- 
onies. 

I have just tried a Porter bee-escape. They 
make it only fun to take off honey. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 2. F. A. SALISBURY. 

WATER-WILLOW AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

I saw E. R. Root at the bee-keepers’ conven- 
tion at Toledo, O.,in 1891. I was telling him 
about a honey-plant that grew in the Raisin 
River, and he wished me to send a sample to 
you and have you tell whatit was. I got some 
to send last year; but it got destroyed, so I 
have cut some more to-day. The blossoms fall 
off so easily that I don’t know whether you can 
tell much about it. I send some of the seed- 
v0ds also, and a root from another stalk that I 
iad trimmed before [ noticed it. I first noticed 
it by the great buzzing of the bees as I was go- 
ing up the river in the summer of 1890. I did 
not see many on it last summer, and have not 
seen any onit this summer. It seems to me it 
was in blossom in June last year. It grows 
where bars form in the river,in quite large 
patches. Itcame from upstream. It had not 
got down as far as Monroe last year. I live six 
and a half miles west of Monroe. 

JONATHAN ATKINSON. 

Raisinville, Mich., July 29. 


[Prof. Cook says of this:] 


The name of the above is Dianthera Ameri- 
cana—water-willow. I know of no other bee 
or honey plant in this family, which is the 
Acanthus family. A. J. Cook. 

Ag’l College, Mich. 


WORMWOOD SMOKE FOR ROBBERS. 

As there is now getting to be a dearth in the 
honey - flow, so robbers are coming around, there 
is achance to play Chinaman on them. To do 
that, just puta little dry wormwood into the 
smoker; and when the wormwood smoke gets 
well to going, go to work, and if you are trou- 
bled with inquisitive bees you will see what I 
have not known to happen in the 19 years that 
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I have used it at odd times; and when the bees 

get to coming in where lam handling honey I 

let them get quite numerous. and then puta 

handful in the smoker and set it going heavy; 

and, golly! ain’t it fun to see them leave in- 

stanter? Try it. H. L. JEFFREY. 
Woodberry, Ct.. Aug. 3. 


Le have not tried the experiment above but 
will do so soon. } 


FISH-KILLING SPIDERS. 
A subscriber to GLEANINGS from Iowa sends 
me a large spider which he aays killed a fish—a 
minnow. He asks meif I would be willing to 
have my children handle this one. The spider 
is a species of Drassus. These are large, dark, 
sober-colored spiders. The eggs are in two 
parallel rows, four in each row. The four mid- 
dle legs are shorter than are the other four. 
Some are very large, as was the one sent. The 
common house spider, Tegenaria domestica, be- 
longs to the same family—Drassid@w. I have 
handled just such spiders often, and have 
taught my children not to fear them; and I 
assure my Iowa friend that we all are yet here, 
and never yet were harmed by a spider. I will 
agree to handle any Michigan or Iowa spider, 
without gloves, even as large a one as that sent 
by our friend. A. J. Cook. 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


THE BEAUTIFUL MAY—THAT DIDN’T COME. 


All through the long dreary April 
We longed for the lovely May 

With her sunshine and birds and flowers 
That come with the soft spring day. 

But we watched her birth in the morning, 
Through teardrops of falling rain; 

For nature was grieved for her darling, 
And wept that she came thus in pain. 





We hoped she would smile on the morrow, 
And watched through each dreary — 
For the flowers, the birds, and the sunshine, 
To welcome the lovely May. 
But the winds grieved with mournful sighing, 
And the clouds wept their tears of pain, 
Till all of her sad days were ended, 
And she died in the sobbing rain. 
JUNE. 
But June came, and with it the sunshine; 
It came as if meaning to stay; 
The clover-blooms nod to the breezes; 
The busy bees, working away, 
Bring joy to the hearts of their keepers, 
And teach us to never despair; 
For He who gives all of our blessings 
Knows how to, and when to, and where. 
Mrs. A. L. HALLENBECK. 
Millard, Neb., June 25. 








HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING. 


BY A. I. ROOT. 








WINTER ONIONS. 

As it is about time to plant Egyptian, or win- 
ter onions, I will give you an idea which may 
be new to you. It is this: Plant them very 
deep—from four to six inches. If the ground is 
in good order itis not hard to do this witha 
dibber or sharp stick. As these onions do not 
form bulds, and as the part which grows in the 
ground is always white and tender, it is desira- 
ble to have this part as long as may be. 

CABBAGE-WORMS. 


I have for the last five seasons successfully 
used wheat bran to exterminate cabbage-worms. 
I put from a tablespoonful to half a teacupful 
into the heart of each plant, according to the 
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size. A second application is sometimes neces- 
sary, but not often. When early cabbage does 
not mature before the second crop of worms ap- 
pear itis well to give it another dose at that 
time. Ido not know whether the bran kills the 
worms or drives them off; but I do know that 
they stop their work. I have always applied 
the bran after the worms were at work. but I 
think it could be used as ‘a preventive, as 1 have 
never yet seen a moth alight on a cabbage 
where the bran had been applied. 

* Nary ”’ honey this year. 

E. S. EASTERDAY. 
Nokomis, Ill., Aug. 23, 1892. 


HOW TO USE LARGE CUCUMBERS. 

Pare, and remove the seeds; cut in strips and 
lay in cold water half an hour. Add salt, and 
pour boiling water over them; then boil until 
tender (usually about 20 minutes); make a 
cream dressing. taking for six fair-sized cucum- 
bers about a tablespoon of flour; butter, the size 
of anegg. Rub the flour and butter together 
until smooth, in a saucepan; add a cup of milk; 
salt and pepper to suit; boil a moment or two 
until it thickens. Serve. The same is nice 
served on broken toast. 

ANOTHER RECIPE FOR LARGE CUCUMBERS. 

Sliced lengthwise and dipped in egg, or fried 
after dipping in a batter, same as egg-plant is 
usually cooked. Or, cut off one end of the 
cucumber; take out seeds, and fill with dressing 
of bread crumbs, onions, and a little chopped 
meat. Replace the cover and bake like stuffed 
tomatoes. This will apply also to tomatoes. 
ice can be added for those desiring. 

No one need fear any trouble from eating 
cucumbers, tomatoes, or egg-plant so cooked, 
as all the hinges, or doubling-up tendencies, 
have, in the process of cooking. been extracted. 

Cleveland, O., Aug. 24. R. V. MURRAY. 


STRAWBERRY 


My first season of growing strawberries, ac- 
cording to Terry’s A B C of Strawberry Culture, 
has just closed, and has been perfectly satisfac- 
tory, both as to pleasure, profit, and glory. In 
fact, it was almost a repetition. in a small way, 
of Bro. T.’s book. We had only a small patch 
—an eighth of an acre—and wife and children 
did a great part of the picking. The berries 
just sold themselves. We did not have enough 
to go around. Some private customers. who 
appreciate a good article, actually spoke in ad- 
vance for their berries next season. I averaged 
nearly 10 cts. per quart for my berries, while 
common ones were a drug at one time at 5 cts. 
Total cash sales were $45. We have had berries 
on our table three times a day for nearly a 
month, and have canned, jammed, and given 
away several bushels not included above. All 
the common berries in market were besmeared 
with earth, and of poor flavor and color. Mine 
had been well mulched and thinned, conse- 
quently were quite choice during the wet cold 
spell the first of the season. If all my plants 
had been Haverland, with Mt. Vernon as a fer- 
tilizer, my sales would have been fully $10 more. 
My Haverlands were so large and fine that 
some of our local growers who have it asked 
what variety they were. The Eureka I place 
next to Haverland, as it is rather more produc- 
tive than Bubach with me, and, coming in so 
late, they sold very readily at 15 cts. They are 
at this date, June 15, large and showy. The 
Sterling and Saunders were a complete failure 
on my soil. Beder Wood and Mrs. Cleveland ran 
down too soon, though good bearers. The Mt. 
Vernon does better pretty thick. 

Winchester, Ky. WALTER STUART. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A. 1.ROOT. 








GRAPE-GROWING IN CALIFORNIA. 
The picture I submit is one that I purchased 
of a photographer in Riverside, and I do not 
even know where the scene comes from. Very 
likely it was one specially selected. There is 
no question, however, but that itis real truth 
and real life; and I feel sure that all the fruit 
which you see scattered about actually grew on 
those very *‘ bushes;”’ for in California. grapes 
grow on bushes rather than on vines. It makes 
one think of the old couplet: 


Where the gold, it hangs on bushes, 
And the fish swim on dry land. 


The lifelike action, movements, and faces of 
the workmen would of itself, if nothing else, 
make one believe the picture is real. Then the 
trays that they spread the fruit on are no fancy 
got-up affairs; in fact, that one in the fore- 
ground is so rickety that. if the workman does 
not handle it carefully. it will be likely to come 
to pieces. The severe heat and intense dryness 
of the atmosphere have much to do with the 
splitting and breaking of the wood. And, by 
the way, one wonders how itis possible, with- 
out irrigation or water, for a single vine to 
bear such quantities of a fruit that is mostly 
water itself. I told you that grapes in Cali- 
fornia grow on bushes instead of on vines. 
With the thousands of acres—yes, sometimes 
many hundreds of acres in one vineyard—pro- 
viding trellises where lumber is so expensive 
would be entirely out of the question, and so all 
the grapevines. both for wine and grape-grow- 
ing. are trained to stand alone. In fact, many 
of the vines look like the stump of a small tree. 
Great numbers of shoots come out of this stump 
in the spring: and after bearing their fruit 
they are cut back within two or three buds of 
the top of the stump; and this laborious 
trimming is the most expensive part of grape- 
growing. While at friend Morris’, in San 
Jacinto. I saw a man with appropriate shears 
trimming the vines. Well, there was sucha 
profusion of shoots, and such a brush-hea 
of—not foliage, because the leaves were all o 
in January—that it looked to me as if it would 
be a good half-hour’s work to trim even a sin- 
gle vine. But there is no help forit. It has 
to be done if you want good fruit. Ido not 
know what would become of one of these big 
vines if it were not trimmed. Yes,I do too; 
for at an old mission we had a view of a single 
grapevine that covered a trellis big enough to 
make a good-sized dooryard. Well, if grape- 
vines bear fruit every season, as you see them 
bearing in the picture, what a splendid business 
it would be to grow these big white California 

oe that sell for from 5 to 10 cents per lb.! 
Vell, there are a good. many “ifs” in grape- 
growing as well asin fruit-growing, there and 
elsewhere. Where one has tons upon tons of 
grapes. he does not get any thing like the price 
they sell for by the single pound at the fruit- 
stands. It costs money to get them to market, 
and it costs money to get them before the peo- 
ple. While great fortunes are, of course, many 
times made in grape-growing. there are, on the 
other hand, many grape-growers who do not 
make their expenses, and the vines are fre- 
quently grubbed up to give place to orange or 
lemon trees or something else, because * grape- 
growing don’t pay.” Isuspect, however, the 
trouble is, usually, because the proprietor does 
not make it pay. These things rarely if ever 
pay anywhere unless the proprietor puts his 
brains right into it and makes it pay. 
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I hinted that grape-growing could be carried 
on without irrigation. This is certainly true 
in some localities—that is, after the vines get 
started. It must be, I think, that the roots go 
down so deep that they find the necessary 
amount of water to perfect the fruit. 

There is another pleasant thing about grape- 
growing, especially where they grow the kind 
of grapes that make raisins. You do not have 
to peddle them out quick, as we do strawberries 
and most kinds of fruit here in Ohio. Just put 
them on these trays. spread them out in the 
sun. and let them dry into raisins. In fact, they 
will dry into very fair raisins, hanging right 
on the bushes; but I believe this is not consid- 
ered a suitable way of making good raisins. 
With so much foliage in the way, the fruit is 
usually picked and carried away toa piece of 
ground where they can have unobstructed sun- 
shine; and sometimes they hunt up a locality 
where there are no dews. for there are places in 
Calitornia. as I have told you, where toes and 
dews are both almost if not quite unknown. 

Now, very likely I have ** put my foot in it” 
a good many times in my description above. If 
so, will some good California friend have pity 
on me. and give us a brief article descriptive of 
this fine picture—straightening me out, of 
course, where I have gone astray? And I will 
say, in conclusion, that, with all the discourage- 
ments to the grape industry. I tell you a man 
ought to feel happy who owns a vineyard con- 
taining such a crop as the one in the picture. 








QURSELVES AND OUR NEIGHBORS. 








If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God.—JAaMmEs 1: 5. 

He giveth power to the faint; and to them that have no 
might he increaseth strength.—ISAJAH 40: 29. 

It would seem, from the above text. that the 
Christian should be a wiser man than the un- 
believer. Well. I am of the opinion that he 
should be a wiser man. The trouble is. there is 
too little faith and too little common-sense 
Christianity. If you apply it to nations rather 
than to individuals, I suppose the world gener- 
ally will assent. Christian nations have more 
wisdom than savage ones, or a nation that dis- 
putes the existence of God—if there is any such 
nation in the whole wide world. The trouble 
about applying such a test to individuals is, 
that individuals are of such great variety we 
need an assembly of individuals or a committee 
to embody real common-sense wisdom. I will 
tell you why I use the term ‘“ common-sense 
wisdom.” Not many hours ago it was repeated 
in my hearing that some of my “ neighbors” 
(now, don’t be in haste to feel hurt, any of you, 
for I have a great many neighbors here and 
there) had made the remark, *‘ You must not 
set your hens on Friday. I once knew a woman 
who set a hen on Friday, and she put fourteen 
eggs in the nest, and not an egg hatched. You 
see, in the first place Friday is an unlucky day, 
and fourteen is an unlucky number. When she 
had got these two together, she did not get even 
a chicken.” Now. I do not know that those 
were the exact words, but somebody in our 
neighborhood did repeat something pretty 
nearly like the above. It might have been in 
pleasantry, and may be nobody among my 
neighbors has any faith in such silly nonsense. 
But we can not get rid of the whole matter of 
superstition quite so easily as that: for I think 
you know, my friends, as well as I know. that 
there are a good many people in this world who 
repeat such stuff and wand it down to the com- 
ing generation, with an honest belief that it is 
wisdom. Now, if all the wisdom there is in the 
world were of this class, I honestly think the 
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best thing that the Almighty could do with us 
would be to sweep us from the face of the 
earth, and give us all up asa sad and hopeless 
blunder. A man who once worked for me ob- 
jected to yey | a horse because it was 
‘riday, and he was honest and sincere about 
it. What an idea—that some superstitious 
tradition should teach that it is right to start 
work on one day of the week rather than on 
another! or,in the same line, that there is a 
articular virtue in numbers; as, “There is 
uck in odd numbers.’’ Come to think of it, 
there may be luck, after all. But the whole 
matter of luck is being very rapidly relegated 
to the past. Somebody, out of pity for the 
superstition about setting hens, has suggested 
that thirteen eggs make a circle in the nest 
better than fourteen. If you put in fourteen, 
owing to the size and shape of the nest one of 
them gets pushed out and does not hatch: and 
that an even dozen or a little more is just about 
what an ordinary hen can cover. This reminds 
me that a good lady friend, who is both a neigh- 
bor and a relative, has 21 White Leghorn 
chickens, all hatched by one White Leghorn 
mother. It would seem from this that a dozen 
or a little more is not all that even a moderate- 
sized hen can cover. Now, wi!l some of my good 
friends pardon me if I suggest right here, that, 
with all the wisdom that God has given me— 
yes, and in answer to most earnest prayer, too, 
that the 
good brothers and sisters who think the world 
would be greatly benefited by having Sunday 
on Saturday are but little better off than one 
who can not even set a hen on Friday because 
itis an unlucky day. 

It is in regard to this matter of sickness, dis- 
ease, and death that I propose to talk to-day. 
People say they know that Friday is an un- 
lucky day, because they have tried it again 
and again. In the same way of reasoning they 
buy bottles of medicine, and stoutly insist that 
they fee] better after taking it. It may occur 
to you that I am getting a little wiser on some 
things than I was a year ago when I said so 
much in defense of doctors and medicine. 
Well. I trust I am a little wiser, for I have been 
watching and praying over the matter. In 
striving to separate superstition from real 
science and scientific research, we come on to 
many things that seem to stand about midway. 
One of the most familiar illustrations is this 
matter of the moon. Day before yesterday a 
very intelligent and skillful farmer told me he 
was very busy cutting down all the bushes on 
his farm; for he had noticed, for many years, 
that, when cut down during the last full moon 
in August, they were sure to die. May be lam 
mistaken about its being full moon. It was 
some kind of moon, any way, and it does not 
matter whether I have got it right or wrong. 
Now, so far as cutting bushes in the latter part 
of August is concerned, that part is all right 
and sound. At about this time of the year they 
have so nearly perfected their growth, they are 
not as apt to Stuart out and grow up again, as if 
cut earlier; neither are they so likely to pre- 
serve vitality till another season, and start up 
in the.spring, as if they were cut later. About 
the last of August is the time to clean out the 
fence-corners, etc. You may say, “ Mr. Root, 
why should you presume to teach all the world, 
and go against the experience of old farmers?” 
I will tell you. Our agricultural experiment 
stations have been, for some years back, doing 
a wonderful work in this line. They have 
tested this matter in regard to the moon, and 
its influence on vegetation, in a way that settles 
it beyond question. If I am correct, tables 
noting the changes of weather, and the changes 
of the moon, have been kept up by our govern- 
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ment for years; in fact, they have been com- 
pared, until the times that the weather changes 
and when the moon changes run up into many 
thousands. This work has been done by the 
wisest and most careful men we have; and 
their decision has invariably been that the 
moon has no influence whatever on the weath- 
er, vegetation, nor diseases of the human fami- 
ly. This latter point was settled by keeping 
some tables and statistics in our public hos- 
pitals. The question ought to be settled for 
ever. It is laid down in our books on astron- 
omy, and in the text-books in our schools. But 
when you explain the whole thing to the 
average farmer, especially if he is fifty or sixty 
years old, although he may assent for the 
time being, he will go on planning his work by 
the moon. just the same as ever, for it has 
become a sort of second nature to him. The 
moon does have an influence on the tides. This 
is fully explained and understood in our scien- 
tific books; and therefore there is more reason 
in thinking it may affect the planting and dig- 
ging of potatoes, etc., than in the old humbug 
about commencing work on Friday. And now 
here comes something that I wish to illustrate: 

There are people, and very likely a good 
many among my readers, who insist that Fri- 
day is an unlucky day. Would these people 
dare to suggest to our great institutions of 
learning that they keep tables, such as I have 
mentioned, to see whether business ventures, 
ete., turn out more badly on Friday than on 
some other day? This, you see, brings the 
utter stupidity of the whole thing tolight. A 
college or place of learning that would even 
undertake to demonstrate a thing so silly should 
have all its managers and pupils sent to an 
asylum for idiots. 

Ve now come to this matter of sickness, dis- 
ease, and death. I suppose that our readers 
are well aware that, among savage and heathen 
nations, they doctor disease almost entirely in 
a line with the wisdom (?) of the woman who 
would not set her hen on wreear. Their doc- 
tors have their whole heads filled with just 
such senseless jargon. One of our surgical 
missionary institutes worked a long time in a 
certain part of China, and failed to convert a 
single heathen to the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
They could not do a thing. The heathen in- 
sisted that their idolatrous rites were just as 
good as our religion. Finally an old man had 
a fall that injured him in such a way thata 
severe stricture of the bladder resulted, render- 
ing it entirely inoperative. Of course, the 
heathen doctors went through their incanta- 
tions, and prayed to their idols—consulted the 
birds and snakes, and I suppose you know just 
about what else they would do. Finally they 
went to the mi&sionary doctor, and he at once 
relieved the man by a simple mechanical ap- 
pliance—a catheter—and saved his life. <A 
crowd of people followed the poor suffering 
brother, and saw the way in which he was 
cured. It was such simple, plain common 
sense that even the dullest savage intellect 
could understand it. It was a big thing for the 
missionary. Right on the spot, fathers and 
mothers aecepted the Christian faith. and a 
school was formed to teach them sense. Now, 
we surely ought to have as much sense as these 
heathen; but when we quote such senseless 
jargon as, that a person who is better on Sun- 
day will never get well, and stuff of that sort, 
we deserve to be sent away from the company 
of enlightened people. 

Of late I have prayed more earnestly on this 
matter of disease and the remedy than on any 
thing else in the world. I have begged for wis- 
dom—not only that J might get well, but that I 
might help in this work of eliminating blunders 
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and superstition from real sense and wisdom. 
You may remember that Paul has several times 
spoken of things in regard to which God had 
not seen fit to give him light—that thorn in the 
flesh, for instance, which was never removed. 
Again, in the 7th chapter of I. Corinthians he 
speaks of certain things wherein he had receiv- 
ed no light, as it were, from the Lord—he sim- 
ply gives his own private opinion. Now, I 
presume I may be pardoned if 1 say that, in 
this matter of medicine, I seem to have had no 
direct answer to prayer. God has not seen fit— 
at least, so it seems to me—to give me any light 
in the matter as to whether we should continue 
to doctor our bodies with medicines or not. 
Several times I have thought I received so 
much benefit from a certain medicine recom- 
mended by kind friends that I have felt almost 
as if it were in answer to prayer; buton giving 
the matter a full and fair test. as our exper- 
iment stations test the value of fertilizers, ete., 
I am forced to the conclusion that each separate 
medicine in question had nothing to do with 
my feeling better or worse—I do not mean while 
I was confined to my bed by sickness, but since 
I have been enjoying tolerable health; there- 
fore Isay Ido not know whether it is wisdom 
to take tonics and invigorators or not. So far 
as I am concerned, I am inclined to think that 
I have received no benefit from them whatever, 
and I have tried a great many that were rec- 
ommended most vehemently. I think I may be 
a however, for saying this, that I don’t 
yelieve God intended we should, as a general 
thing any way, make ourselves well by the use 
of medicines, either animal, vegetable, or min- 
eral. I can say, however, with a clear con- 
science, and with perfect faith, that God has 
given me some most wonderful and striking 
answers to prayer in this matter of coping suc- 
cessfully with sickness and disease; and the 
answers have come along the line where com- 
mon sense would seem to indicate they should 
come. I have been over the ground before so 
much that you probably know what I mean. 
Pure air to breathe, and plenty of it; pure water 
to drink, and plenty of it; free, unobstructed 
sunshine, and plenty of it; the right sort of 
exercise, and plenty of it, to develop energy and 
muscle to enable nature to cure the different 
organs of the body, in her own way; plenty of 
sleep;* and, lastly, summing up all the rest, as 
it were, perfect cleanliness—not only clean in 
body, but clean in heart. If you want to get 
well, commence with my favorite text that I 
gave in the last number, and one that still 
rings in my ears like music—** Let the words of 
my mouth and the meditation of my heart be 
acceptable in thy sight.’”” Remember. also, "If 
I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will 
not hear me.” Of course, you remember 
well what I said about being cured by us- 
ing a horse and cultivator on Decoration day. 
In fact, few things I have ever written have 
called forth more comment and sympathy than 
this one article. In that case the answer to my 
prayer came in the line of some simple common- 
place work right near my home. First, I needed 
faith in God; then the right sort of exercise. I 
very much doubt whether the use of the horse 
and cultivator, without faith that God heard 
and was pleased to answer my fervent prayer, 
would have done any thing like the amount of 
good I received from the exercise of that one 





* While Mr. Langstroth was visiting us, one day at 
dinner he was commenting on my good fortune in 
being able to sleep just before dinner and just be- 
fore supper time; and then he repeated, in his inim- 
itable way, the following lines: 

For if ignorance be indeed a bliss, 
What blessed ignorance equals this, 
To sleep and not to Know it! 
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afternoon. Similar experiences have come all 
along. Of course, I could not be spared to cul- 
tivate all the while; and although this is a 
healthy occupation, we are by no means to take 
it that it is the best occupation at all times and 
for all persons; but it has its place. 

In my enumeration of things that had im- 
pressed themselves on my mind in answer to 
prayer, I mentioned first pure air, and plenty of 
it. Now,a plenty of it can not very well be 
secured without brisk exercise of some sort. So 
you see they are linked together. Again. with 
brisk exercise and pure air comes thirst. Water 
to drink seems to bea great luxury: and one 
who is worn out by nervous disorders and in- 
digestion becomes very sensitive to impurities 
in drinking-water. I believe the whole world 
is now giving more attentien to this matter 
of pure and wholesome water to drink than it 
ever has before. Some time ago one of our 
agriculturul papers asked if it paid for farmers 
to take a vacation; and they called upon several 
prominent men to give their experience. One 
man said that a vacation of a few weeks once 
gave him almost a new lease of life. He visited 
a relative in some distant State. On the prem- 
ises was a spring of pure soft water that seemed 
to him more delicious than any he had ever 
tasted before. He went into the harvest-field and 
helped them out in their work, and drank great 
quantities of this spring water. It acted like 
magic on his worn-out and run-down system. 
Chronic ailments of years’ standing disappeared 
in a few weeks. We have all heard of came 
of similar experiences. Many leading physi- 
cians are recommending large quantities of hot 
water as a beverage, to be drank either two 
hours before or two hours after a meal. Drink 
as much aS you can,and as hot as you can. 
This is one of the uses of water in different 
forms, for different conditions of the system. 
Sometimes, when one is continually thirsty, 
and is distressed by drinking water either hot 
or cold, he can swallow almost any quantity of 
pounded ice, putting it down as fast as he can 
swallow it, in pieces as large as he can swallow. 
I have frequently had a disordered stomach 
made sweet and clean in just this way: and I 
do not know that I ever experienced any bad 
result from swallowing great quantities of ice 
in this way. It seemed to cool off the stomach, 
allay the fever, break up fermentation, and, in 
fact. I felt much as one does when he has had a 
good wash during a hot summer day. The 
washing was inside, however, instead of exter- 
nal. The internal water cure has been helpful 
to me many times. On one occasion, for several 
days I felt a pain at the base of my spinal 
column. It kept there day and night, and I 
began to feel as if I could not stand on my feet 
much longer, unless I could get relief. I thought 
of going toa physician. Instead of that, how- 
ever, I concluded I would try a very thorough 
cleansing of the colon, with a large quantity of 
water aS warm asI could bear it. After per- 
sistent effort I succeeded in removing a mass of 
trash, among which were quite a good many 
blackberry seeds from berries I had eaten sev- 
eral days before. The relief was as prompt and 
—_ us if I had washed something out from 
yetween my toes, that had been making my 
feet sore and lame. Perhaps nature would 
have succeeded in expelling that foreign mat- 
ter without the use of the water; and may be a 
heavy dose of physic would have done it in the 
same way; but I greatly preferred the use of 
the water, applied in a common-sense way. 
The question might arise, “*Are not blackber- 
ries, which have been so much lauded, unwhole- 
some after all. with their quantity of gritty 
seeds and skins?” I do not think that follows. 
They may be unwholesome to persons of weak 
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or feeble digestion, and they may lodge in some 
part of the digestive apparatus, as any other 
thing might so lodge. Perhaps, also, the right 
kind of very brisk exercise might have enabled 
nature to dislodge the hurtful refuse. The 
great point to me was this: Many people have 
distressing backaches. They put on plasters, 
and take tonics and stimulants. It seemed to 
me as if my spine were really diseased or giving 
way, Whereas the whole trouble was something 
almost as simple as a little sand or gravel be- 
tween your toes, only the Jatter comes to us 
externally, where we ought to have _ been 
ashamed to allow any such accumulation. In 
the former, it was away where the scrutiny of 
the human eye could never detect it. 

I now wish to close this paper with a descrip- 
tion of one of the brighest and happiest experi- 
ences that ever came in this line. You will 
notice that it includes pretty much all I have 
mentioned in the foregoing. Two or three 
weeks ago I was feeling very much as I did one 

year before that time—the time when I was 

aid up with nervous malarial fever. Even the 
cultivator and the work in the garden did not 
seem to meet the case. My strength was fail- 
ing; I was getting thin (119 lbs.) and poor. 
For the first time in my life—that is, while able 
to be about, it seemed a task to go on foot the 
half-mile to where our weekly prayer-meetings 
are held, and I had stayed away for several 
times. I feared another attack of fever. Such 
exercise as I had taken with the cultivator was 
almost too much for my strength, for, in fact, I 
hadn’t any strength worth speaking of, nor ap- 

etite either. I began to pray. plead the 

sible promises. I told the Lord that all evil 
or wrong purposes or longings had been put 
aside. and that it was that I might teach others 
that I begged him to give me wisdom in the 
language of our text. The answer cameina 
very unexpected direction. Ernest has, for two 
or three years past, been urging me to try a 
wheel. He said it would take me off from my 
feet, and relieve me of the burden of bearing 
my own weight. He said it would also carry 
me away from the factory and grounds, and 
from business cares; it would divert my mind, 
and give me wholesome exercise while using a 
set of muscles that were, perhaps, almost com- 
paratively new and unused. But I objected, on 
the ground that I was too old (52) and stiff and 
feeble any way, even if I knew how to use the 
wheel. And so matters stood for a couple of 
years. I donot just know what prompted me 
to think of trying a wheel again during this 
present month of August. I know I had been 
praying a good deal; but the idea that the 
wheel should have any association with an 
answer to my prayer never entered my head 
until I began to receive benefit from it. Per- 
haps I might remark here, that, toward forty 
years ago, my brother and I tried to build a 
rude velocipede. Of course, it did not work: 
but when I gave it up I declared to the rest of 
the family that the y aed would come when peo- 
ple would go faster than a horse, with a ma- 
chine made after that fashion. Then I turned 
my attention to roller skates, said skates being 
manufactured by sawing little wheels from the 
end of spools, and screwing them on to a block. 
This only resulted. however, in bumping my 
poor boyish nose; but when I relinquished both 
projects with tears in my eyes, I assured my 
good mother that people would some time both 
ride and slide on the plan I was then working 
on. When the Scientific American. toward 
twenty-five years ago, gave a picture of a 
French velocipede I wrote them at onee; and 
as soon as a machine could be purchased on 
American shores I was the happy owner of one 
of them. This all happened before GLEANINGS 
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was published. From this you can see that it 
did not take ve long for me to learn torun 
the machine. e only trouble was in getting 
on and off. I 4 off without very much trou- 
ble, or, at least, tumbled off, and let the machine 
go where it wanted to; but to get on was such 
a task that I surely should have given it up in 
despair had not Ernest held on, and plead and 
entreated. While Iam about it, I think I will 
tell you plainly and freely of my discourage- 
ments in this line. I was weak and nervous: 
and to think of springing so high while the 
treacherous machine was in motion jarred on 
my nerves to such an extent that I was really 
afraid it would make me sick. I felt much as I 
did when I had my last tooth pulled; and I 
might as well confess to you, that again and 
again I prayed the good Father to give me 
strength and courage, and tranquility of nerves, 
to make the effort. After that brief. simple pray- 
I made better progress. When I tried so 
many times that 1 was almost ready to give up. 
then came the prayer, and almost poasadiueaty 
afterward I was seated securely. and gaining 
contidence with every success. One day I went 
down to see my mother, who lives halfa mile 
away. I had been feeling very badly that 
afternoon, and had been praying with more 
than usual earnestness. When I tried to get on 
the wheel to come home, as the ground was 
rough I did not get it started readily. Finally I 
thought I would turn it in the opposite direction. 
Stangely enough, this time I got seated, with- 
outa bitof trouble. At the end of the road I 
proposed to get off and stop: but the wheel took 
a fashion of its own, and started off on a 
diagonal road down a long steep hill. ‘All 
right, old fellow,” said I; “if you can’t go my 
way. suppose I go yours.” Before I reached 
the bottom of the hill, I had learned to coast; 
and, to my great surprise, I succeeded, without 
very much effort, in propelling it up the next 
rise. Pretty soon I was off in the country; and 
with the blood tingling to the very ends of my 
fingers and toes, skill came to me as if by in- 
spiration. I suppose memory was beginning to 
“catch on,” and I managed the modern wheel 
very much as I did the velocipede so many 
years ago. I went down to the river and back: 
and by the time I reached home I felt more like 
riding further than even sitting down to rest. 
My faithful teacher (Ernest), however, insisted 
that I should not overdo. I felt confident, how- 
ever, that I could make a ten mile trip to some 
scenery in our county, which I had never vis- 
ited. On the day appointed. however, Aug. 16, 
my old troubles had almost all returned, with 
some new ones. felt sick, weak, and low- 
spirited. I remember very distinctly how I 
prayed as I sat on the doorstep by myself. early 
in the morning. My feeiing was, that. if any 
happiness or enjoyment came to me that day. 
it would have to be something little short of a 
miracle. Could it be possible that one fee ling 
as I did could receive relief simply by open-air 
exercise? I thought of Wilson’s Peak, and of 
the horse and cultivator, as well as the wheel; 
but I felt sure that I was not well enough for 
any one of the three. However, I decided, 
after breakfast. to trv a short run on the wheel, 
and see how I felt. The first part of the jour- 
ney was down hill: and as the morning air 
whistled by me I began to gather strength and 
hope. Then came the tussle of climbing hills. 
I think I never breathed so hard, nor exerted 
myself to the full extent of my strength, as I 
did on that morning. But something began to 
tell me that it was not hurting mea bit. My 
mouth was wide open, and my lungs were ex- 
panding wider than they had before for years. 
In fact, it seemed as if I could feel them letting 
themselves out and shaking out the folds as we 
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shake out the folds of tissue paper of a toy 
balloon. Strength was coming—nay, it had 
come. I remembered the words in the book of 
Job, where the horse is described—* He paweth 
in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength.” 
Well, in one sense I was * pawing in the valley;” 
and as I went up the hillsides out of the pent A 
I rejoiced in my new-found strength as I rarely 
ever rejoiced in any thing before. You may be 
sure that I was thanking God for the answers 
to my prayer. 

At just 11 o’clock I arrived at a neighboring 
town, eight miles from where I started. Al- 
though I felt more like going on than taking 
any rest, I knew that Ernest and Mrs. Root, 
were they present, would insist on my stopping, 
and taking my accustomed nap. What a pretty 
hotel met my gaze as I came into the town! 
Yes, every thing was beautiful, for God’s love 
and a new faith in him were in my heart. The 
men-folks were away somewhere, but the good 
landlady ushered me into a pleasant room, gave 
me a lounge almost exactly like mine at home, 
and a nice clean pillow. The first thing I did 
when the door was closed was to fall on my 
knees and pour out my heartin thanksgiving 
and praise for the wonderful strength, and 
through it new life. that seemed opening up 
before me; and while I prayed, there came a 
bright, clear. distinct promise of new blessings 
and evidences of God's love, to be met before 
the day should close. I do not know whether I 
have spoken of this to youor not; butit has 
been one of the bright things through all my 
Christian experience, to feel, while I was pray- 
ing, that the answer had come and was coming. 
I think it was President Finney who says in 
his biography. that he has had this feeling 
until, if one were to sum it up in words, it 
would be as if God should say, ** There, there, 
dear child; do not pray any more about it just 
now. You shall have all you ask—yea, and 
more too.”” Iam well aware that, to a class of 
my readers—perhaps a large class—this will 
sound very strange, and may be you think I am 
as superstitious as some I hare condemned so 
severely. Not so, my good friend. God is our 
Father. Weare the work of his hands; and it 
were strange indeed if he who planned the nni- 
verse, and placed us at its head. should lose 
interest in or oversight over us. This thing I 
have told you about is right in line with Bible 
teaching: ‘“* Whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name, it shall be given you;” * Before they call, 
I will answer; and while they are yet speak- 
ing. I will hear.” I placed my head on the pil- 
low, at peace with God and at peace with all 
the world; and before I knew it, came happy, 
peaceful oblivion. I slept almost an hour; and, 
what a dinner I did eat when I awoke! Of 
course, the wheel and my unusual exercise had 
much to do with it; but it seems to me that in 
none of the great cities and in none of the high- 
priced restaurants did I ever enjoy a better 
dinner than that one. Just the day before, 
when dinnertime came, all I could possibly eat 
was a part of a small potato and a little milk; 
but on this day I told my good friend, when I 
came to pay my bill, that she ought to charge 
me something extra on account of the appetite 
my ride had given me. When she said it was 
only 25 cents, and nothing for the use of the 
lounge, it seemed to me like trespassing on good 
nature. I can not take space to tell you all the 
events of that afternoon. But I wish. how- 
ever, to tell you that I found a spring of pure 
cold water coming forth from a beautiful cave 
in the rocks, and that the water filled the bill 
to the fullest extent of my imagination when I 
lay awake nights thinking of the soft-water 
springs of my childhood. I drank the water b 
cupstul; then while further up in the woods 
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put my mouth down to the mossy trough and 
drank again until it would seem a miracle that 
one could drink so much and not be harmed. 
The man who owned the spring, however, said 
that everybody always drank as much as they 
liked at that spring. 

I made the run home easily; in fact, as I came 
through the streets of Medina I felt as if I would 
rather make another run of twenty miles (the 
distance I had covered) than to do any thing 
else. Mrs. Root and others felt sure that a re- 
action would follow; but none has come yet. | 
feel stout and strong and well; but when the 
roads are muddy, as they are to-day, I feel a 
craving for that exercise on the wheel. I long 
to coast past the fields and through the green 
woods. Now, don’t you see that it is not pure 
water alone, nor pure air; it is not being out- 
doors, and it is not outdoor exercise, nor even 
sleep; but it seems as if the answer to prayer 
had come by taking all these together. My 
past ill health has very likely come from having 
too many cares — possibly from being too much 
on my feet. A certain set of bones and mus- 
cles, and may be a certain amount of nerve pow- 
er, has been worn out and used up. But this 
new method of travel. which God in his infinite 
merey and goodness has seen fit to give to the 
world—that is, he has given it as a reward for 
close study and application—this new gift of 
his, lifts us from our feet and spares us the ne- 
cessity of bearing these weary bodies of ours; 
yes, a set of muscles that have heretofore been 
almost entirely unused. are brought into play, 
and are developed; and at the same time the 
weary brain worker is carried away from the 
scene of his labors, and his mind is kept so busy 
in a new direction that he has the very best pos- 
sible chance of taking the pure outdoor air, and 
of expanding his lungs while he develops his 
muscles. And then when he has ridden until 
every thread of his clothing is wet with perspi- 
ration, he is in just the best possible trim to use 
great quantities of spring water in just the way 
God intended it to be used; namely, to cleanse 
and purify and wash out the whole system. 

Now, dear friends, I am not laying down laws 
or rules for anybody. Some may be benefited 
bv the use of a wheel, and some may not. Iam 
simply trying to tell you this: God will give you 
wisdom, as in the promise in our text. Yes, he 
will give us wisdom to care for these bodies of 
ours that are so often racked with pain. And I 
feel perfectly safe in saying that our emancipa- 
tion from sickness and disease is going to come, 
not through drugs, nor even expensive articles 
of diet; nor, as a general rule, in traveling to 
distant climes. It is coming in the line I have 
indicated: Pure air, pure water, outdoor sun- 
shine, refreshing sleep, and a sort of exercise of 
both brain and muscle a little out of the line we 
have heretofore enjoyed. 

If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God. 











CAPITAL AND LABOR. 

We copy the following from a periodical call- 
ed Business. It seems to voice our sentiments 
a little better than any thing we could put into 
words ourselves: 

Iam not like other writers on this subject. They 
all know what is the matter, and try to settle it. I 
don’t know exactly what is wrong, and there are 
several questions raised by the issue which I can 
not settle. It is intimated that labor is not getting 
its rights, its fair share of the profits; but when I 
ask that the labor in question be specified—pointed 
out so that I may examine it—I find it is the labor 
that uses hands and muscle, and works eight, nine, 
or ten hours a day with no care or responsibility 
between times as to property or management of 
affairs. Nothing is said ab ut the labor that uses 
the brain, that plans and manages and directs, nor 
yet about the labor that invents and organizes. 
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Nothing is said about the higher grades of labor, 
apparently, but a great deal is urged for that which 
is comparatively crude and unintelligent. Capital 
is denounced even when it is found in the honest 
»ossession of the one who created it by the skill of 
1is own hands and brain; and the intelligence 
which is capable of managing savings so that the 
little money in hand shall help to make more money 
is beginning to be looked upon as almost criminal. 

















They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run and 
not be weary; and they shall walk and not faint —Isa. 40; 31. 








TueE following stanza, by E. L. Pratt. of 
Beverly, Mass., after ** How doth the busy bee,” 
etc.. is so unique that we gladly give it position 
at the head of this column. 

Now doth the busy little moth 
Improve each shining minute 
By hunting up your nicest comb 

And laying millions in it. 


In the articles on the smoker question that 
have appeared of late in the Bee-keepers’ Re- 
view, the Bingham seems to have carried off 
the palm. 


LIKE ourselves, the bee-keepers of Australia 
are preparing to grapple with the question of 
adulteration—how it may be ferreted out, and 
how it may be put down. 


FIxEpD distances are being introduced in Aus- 
tralia by quite a number of prominent bee- 
keepers. They have come to about the same 
conclusion we have in regard to self-spacing 
frames and non-burr-comb top-bars. 


On page 632, Fr. Greiner notes, among other 
good things in his Cobs and Kernels, the fact 
that honey evaporated by artificial means is 
just as good as that evaporated by the bees. I 
agree with Dzierzon, that it seems the bees 
must have some process of separating the hon- 
ey from the water quicker than by the slow 
method of evaporation. I allude to this in the 
A BC book, in describing an experiment that I 
made while the bees were working on rig 

» 
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Wuart an excellent bee-paper the Bee-keep- 
ers’ Review is! It seems to be improving month 
by month. We have wanted to pat Bro. Hutech- 
inson on the back several times of late, but we 
were afraid that our readers would begin to 
think that GLEANINGS and the Review were 
somewhat under one management. Not a bit 
of it. Both journals are managed and conduct- 
ed separately; and although there may be a ri- 
valry, it is, in the language of Bro. Hutchinson, 
**not an unpleasant one.” 





A FEW days ago we were talking with a gen- 
tleman who kept bees many years ago. We 
referred to the poor seasons that bee-keepers 
had been having for the last four or five years, 
and asked whether this was to continue. Our 
old bee-keeping friend then related that, away 
back in the 60’s, bee-keepers had four or five 
poor honey years in succession, followed by 
many years of good honey-flows. He also al- 
luded to the fact that certain agricultural 
products were subject to cycles of four or five 
poor years, followed by good years. Well, our 
cycle of poor years, we are in hopes, is about 
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ups at any rate, we shall keep on hoping; for 
“hope,” says Eugene Secor, “is the bee-keeper’s 
best bank account.” 


THE FOUL-BROOD QUESTION IN AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. JAMES PENDER, of Tallarook, Australia. 
in a well-written paper read at a bee-keepers’ 
convention in Australia, takes the ground that 
foul brood is not necessarily a curse to the bee- 
men of that*country. He argues that. if it were 
not for the ravages of that disease. there would 
be thousands of box-hive bee- keepers who 
would compete with the product from well- 
regulated apiaries; that the disease does not 
trouble greatly the expert bee-keeper, and hence 
there is little or no competition in the way of 
prices cutting from box-hive men. Taking it 
all in all, he thinks foul brood is a friendly en- 
emy; and therefore he questions whether it is 
desirable to have a foul-brood act, because 
there is already law enough to compel apiarists 
to remove such a nuisance as foul brood in the 
vicinity of neighboring bee-keepers. There 
may be something in Mr. Pender’s position; 
but we should feel safer with the foul-brood 
act. so that we could “press the button” and 
let the foul-brood inspector with the arm of the 
law ‘‘do the rest.” 
ANOTHER BICYCLE TOUR AMONG BEE-KEEPERS. 

Just about the time that our last issue finds 
its way into the homes of the bee-keepers all 
over the land we shall be starting on another 
bicycle tour. Our steed will be a Victor pneu- 
matic, and we expect to make a tour of 300 or 
400 miles among bee-keepers and friends in 
Northern Ohio and Southern Michigan. Yes- 
terday, Aug. 16. we rode 55 miles, and the same 
distance the day before. To-morrow we are 
going to try tocover75. Oh! but it is fun to 
come and go when you please—no horse to feed, 
no railroad tickets to buy; no bills of any kind 
to pay, except, perhaps, now and then for a 
good big hearty breakfast, dinner, or supper at 
a hotel. 

But perhaps some of the friends think we 
ought to have given them notice before this in 
GLEANINGS. Well, the fact was we did not 
know when we were going to start, nor exactly 
our route. All depends upon the weather and 
the roads. We disappointed, two summers ago, 
so many of our friends by not making them the 
expected call, that we thought this time we 
would make no promises. We—who’s we? 
Why. don’t you know? Itis E. R. R. 

Oh, yes! we will try tosend home some bee- 
notes. 

THAT NEW BEE-DISEASE. 

On page 5% of our last issue we referred to a 
new bee-disease that resembled foul brood in 
many respects. We not only had cases of it in 
our own yards, but had reports of the same 
from others; and we there stated that it was 
quite probable that this disease had been mis- 
taken for real foul brood on the part of a good 
many. Here isa letter just at hand thatisa 
sample: 

The foul brood that I made such a fuss about last 
spring has all disappeared. I found in all about 
four hives affected, oo™ two, and one of the 
two was in a bad state, half of the brood being rot- 
ten. Your editorial in last GLEANINGS shows that 
you have been troubled the same as I. 

Worthington, W. Va. L. H. Rosey. 

While we should not put aside our usual vig- 
ilance, we do not on the other hand want to 
destroy colonies when they do not have the 
contagious disease. Very recently we ran across 
some old drone brood that had been putina 
hive and confined by itself with no bees. It 
had lain, perhaps, for two or three weeks when 
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we discovered it. Out of curiosity we uncapped 
some of the cells, and, behold. it looked for all 
the world like foul brood. It had that brown 
coffee color, and the larva was dead and some- 
what shriveled up. It lacked the two distinct- 
ive chacacteristics of the real virulent disease. 
It was not ropy, nor did it have the peculiar 
odor that belongs to foul brood. 


WHEELS FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS. 

Our daughter has for several years suffered 
from nervous debility and indigestion. especial- 
ly about the time her school closes. She is now 
fourteen years of age; but she always has a 
hard pull to get through her studies toward the 
close of the term; and on s¢veral occasions we 
have been obliged to take her out of school, 
thinking it best to incur the risk of stopping 
her mental rather than physical development. 
Doctors were consulted; wine and pepsin, and 
other things from the drugstore. were taken 
* before meals” and “after meals,” year after 
year, as the end of the school term came round. 
She couldn’t eat this, that, and the other, with- 
out repenting that she had not heeded he moth- 
er’s repeated cautions. 

Well. the wheel Ernest selected for me is a 
ladies’ Safety pnenmatic tire. He said I was 
so light that a ladies’ wheel would answer every 
purpose, and he felt quite sure that the girls 
also would Jearn to ride, although the rest of 
the family did not think it very likely. Well, 
Caddie climbed on to the wheel almost as soon 
as she saw it: and the machine actually behav- 
ed as if it had a liking for her. When I touched 
it, the wheel was sure to pitch one way and my- 
self the other. and we both got into the dirt. 
Caddie, however, stepped on as nimbly as a kit- 
ten, and commenced to ride at once. And now 
comes the most important partof it. Her nerv- 
ous troubles have all disappeared; her muscles 
are getting strong, and she eats whatever she 
chooses. even pickles, with impunity; and she 
will make a five-mile run on a common country 
road at a speed that puts some of the big boys 
“on their mettle’ to keep up with her. I am 
well aware that I am giving a heavy commend- 
ation of the wheel in this present issne: but 
tell you. good health is beyond price. If some- 
body had told me.a month ago, that the time 
would ever come when [ could exert the amount 
of strength that I did this forenoon, and at the 
same time rejoice in it, I would not have be- 
lieved it possible. It seemed to me. when I was 
riding at the rate of six or eight miles an hour, 
that there was within me a great reservoir of 
strength and energy almost untouched. I pre- 
sume likely it comes by bringing into play a set 
of muscles that have been through all my life 
almost unused. Ay iS. 


‘SECOND WIND”’—LATEST FROM THE WHEEL. 

I roLp you about getting my second wind 
while climbing Wilson’s Peak, in California. 
Well. 1 am just now making some wonderful 
discoveries—at least. they are discoveries to me 
in this second-wind business. Yesterday (Aug. 
23) I started on my wheel for a thirty-mile trip. 
I did not get business attended to, the outdoor 
hands looked after. selling produce. ete., until 
about half-past nine, and by that time I felt 
pretty well used up, mentally and physically. 
Had I not judged from past experience, I should 
have concluded that I was too sick to ride a 
wheel or todo any thing else unless it was to 
go and lie down on the lounge and take a nap. 
However. as I had made my arrangements [ 
started off. At the end of the first five miles I 
seriously meditated turning round and going 
back. During the last mile the exertion of 
going up hill had made me pant to such an ex- 
tent that I remember of having my mouth wide 
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open, and that my heart was beating like a 
trip-hammer. I was taking immense breaths 
ef air,* for I could not go up the hills without 
tremendous breathing. A little after this, the 
second wind came in. I was sweating profusely 
at the time, when I felt strength coming—yes, 
a great flood of it. Under its stimulus I began 
to make the wheel just buzz, up hill and down; 
and the faster I went, the larger seemed the 
reserve force. Why! I felt like a small steam- 
engine. with muscles of iron and nerves of steel. 
By 11 o'clock I had reached the point where I 
proposed to take dinner. I did not feel like 
stopping at all, but I had been counseled so 
much about saving this energy that I went into 
the hotel and lay down. By trying hard I 
managed to sleep just ten minutes by the 
watch. but it took three-quarters of an hour to 
doit. My strength and spirits held out all day 
long, and I made my thirty miles, and arrived 
home before five o’clock. This morning I do 
not feel a bit stiff nor used up, but quite the 
contrary. Now, there is something simply 
wonderful about this. Through the influence 
of what might be called excessive outdoor ex- 
ercise I have got entirely rid of all my aches 
and pains and nervous prostration. I can eat 
every thing and drink every thing that God 
intended we should eat and drink. At present 
it seems there may be no further need of my naps 
before dinner. and there is almost no further 
need of the internal water cure. I am a big 
strong man, and Nature is performing all her 
functions without any artificial help of any 
sort. To give the credit all to the wheel, or to 
riding the wheel, would, of course, be a blun- 
der. Working in the harvest-field, working on 
a thrashing-machine, and a thousand other 
kinds of outdoor employments, would probably 
answer almost as well for the majority of man- 
kind. For those who work indoors, however, 
and especially for those who do severe mental 
work, Ido think the wheel is going to prove 
one of God’s most precious gifts to suffering 
humanity. 

I wish to close this editorial with an extract 
from Prof. Huxley, that I tore out of the Rural 
New Yorker. Its application is obvious: 

1 have long been convineed (and toa great ex- 
tent by personal experience) that what people are 
pleased to call ** overwork” in a large proportion of 
cases means under-oxygenation and consequent ac- 
cumulation of waste matter, which operates as a 
poison. The‘ depression’ of overworked, nervous 
organizations is very commonly the “ oppression ”’ 
of some physiological candle-snuff not properly 
burned. 

And now I want to say, may God in his great 
mercy bless the message I have been trying to 

ive you through this number of GLEANINGS. 

song ugo men gave up the fruitless search for 

the fountain of youth; but it looks to meas 
though something pretty nearly equal toit were 
coming. Itis coming along the line of the sec- 
ond wind; and while I say it. I fear that many 
there be who may never find it at all. They 
have not the patience and perseverance to get 
on the right track and to hold on. And another 
thing, dear friends: When you are struggling 
against temptation and sin—it may be agsinst 
the cravings of adepraved appetite—let me beg 
of you to hold on and wait for the second wind. 
It is there, for God placed it there; and if you 
persevere, even though it may make you pant 
and blow, you will reach the goal, and gain 
faith and strength in so doing. 

* An unusual quantity of oxygen, mind you, but it 
wasn’t *‘Oxygenated Bitters,” nor any sort of 
“drugstore oxygen;" and, furthermore, there has 
never yet been any reaction, even if it is a wonder- 
ful stimulant. After that hard tramp up Wilson’s 
Peak I received permanent benefit that I felt more 
or less for ten days or two weeks. 
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so he could reap the advantage when these seasons 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 

JuLy 30 we sowed about an acre of our rich 
market ground, and in just one week it was up 
so as to make the ground green. In two weeks 
the ground was entirely covered so as to be 


invisible,on account of the foliage. In three | 


weeks the bees were working on an occasional 
blossom; and in four weeks (last Saturday) all 
the field was white, and the bees were hum- 
ming about as lively asl ever saw them ona 
buckwheat-field. We, however, made a mis- 
take in putting in so much seed; for on our 
very rich ground every stalk would branch out 
if it could; and I am of the opinion that halfa 
bushel of seed, or even less, per acre, would 
give a better yield than any larger So 


THE TECOS VALLEY. 

THE following postscript to a letter illustrates 
vividly how differently people may look at cer- 
tain things. Some may be pleased with a new 
country, in spite of its many disadvantages; 
others may see the disadvantages and nothing 
else, and so be very much disgusted. 

Brother Root:—I have been in New Mexico, and 
find it no good fur a poor man, and no bonanza for 
a rich man, water being scarce and hard to get, and 
good drinking-water rare. In Eddy, it costs 35 cts. 
per barrel. It is very sandy in and around Eddy, 
and strong in alkali, and sand storms are frequent. 
That country is too much advertised. Many are 
going there, and many are leaving—some not even 
staying there over night. ANDREW CRAIG. 

Abilene, Texas, Aug. 22, 1892. 

Even though every thing that has been said 
in favor of the Pecos Valley be true, I have all 
along had a sort of feeling that only the favora- 
ble features were mentioned; therefore I am 
glad to give place to a letter from one who has 
been right on the spot. giving us the unfavora- 
ble side. a. i; e 


THE SUFFERERS IN INDIA. 


SINCE our article and picture in the August 
lst issue, we have received in contributions the 


sum of $12.00 for the starving brothers and sis- | 


ters. Funds may be sent by postal order to 
Frank Van Allen, Medical Missionary, Madma, 


India; or, if more convenient, you may remit 


directly to us, and we will forward. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


We have a few hybrid queens which we will dis- 
pose of, as long as they last, for 40 cts. each. 











DISCOUNTS FOR EARLY ORDERS, 


We call the attention of our customers to the 
fact that, on such goods as you find on pages lv to 
30 of our price list that you buy for next season’s 
use between now and Dee 1,a discount of 5 per 
cent may be deducted. This applies to goods of our 
manufacture only, which are found between pages 
mentioned. 


DAMAGED BOOKS BELOW COST. 

Owing toa leak in the water-tank in the tower 
above our vault, the walls became damp, aud a few 
copies of our paper-bound edition of the Christian's 
Secret of a Happy Life area little soiled by mold. 
We offer them by mail postpaid for 15 cts. each: or 
-by express or freight with other goods, singly or in 
quantities, at 10 cts. each; regular price. 25 cts. 


SCARCITY OF WHITE DUTCH CLOVER SEED. 

At present this seed is worth 30 cts. per Ib. at 
wholesale, and 40 at retail. Iam very glad to see 
one thing more that farmers raise bringing a good 
price; and this thing, or something like it, has hap- 
pened so many times with the different kinds of 
clover that I think it would behoove some bee-keep- 
er to make a business of having some seed on hand 


SEPT. 1. 


of scarcity occur. It does not hurt my conscience 
a bit to take 40 cts. fora pound of clover seed, so 
long as there is none to be had anywhere else at a 
less price. If wanted by mail, add 10 cts. per Ib. 
extra for postage and packing. 


STANLEY HONEY-EXTRACTORS. 

Last spring we acquired the right to make these 
machines, and at the same time we bought what 
stock Mr. Newcomb had on hand. We have offered 
these at 25 per cent off the regular prices, in the 
hope of working them off to give us a chance to 
make some ourselves. Quite a few have been sold, 
but we still have five or six two-frame machines, 
and ten or twelve four-frame, with crank directly 
on the shaft, and no gear. The prices at which 
these have sold was #12.00 for the two-frame and 
#20.00 for the four-frame; $8.00 extra for the hori- 
zontal gear. We are still desirous of closing out 
this stock; and as a further inducement we will sell 
the two-frame for %8.00, and the four-frame for 
$12.00—almost half price. We will put on our bevel 
gear, 3 to 1, for $3.00 each extra. If anybody is in 
want of one of these machines he will never have a 
better chance to buy one cheap. We bought them 
low, and can afford to sell them as above rather 
than to keep them over till another season. Re- 
member, this price lasts only as long as the old 
stock lasts; for when we have to make them new 
we must charge full list price. 

LAWN-MOWERS. 

A month ago we offered lawn-mowers at reduced 
prices, to work down our stock rather than carry it 
over to another season. A good many have taken 
advantage of the otter; and one size, the 18-inch 
Globe, are all gone’ We still have plenty of the 10 
and 12 inch, and a few left of 14 and 16 inch. The 
prices we offered then are as follows: 


10-inch Young America......... ....%8.00 
12-inch - cae ee vod 
ve, Se ee are 
12-inch wd wg babhin ehaa's abs slg /aeos ee 
I4inch “ ok pees ee Seaesw he oes s ce Se 
16-inch orth ak an . 4.05 


Above prices are very nearly cost, and available 
as long as the stock lasts. 
NEW HONEY-JARS. 

We have added‘to our 
stock of glass jars for ex- 
tracted honey the one 
shown adjoining. It is 
straight up and down, with 
a tin screw top, with open- 
ing in the top nearly the 
full size of jar, making it 
easy to take out candied 
honey. The top edge is 
ground so that they can be 
sealed with a rubber band 
if desired. There are six 
sizes made, but we keep 
only two—No. 20, holding 
Llib. of honey, as shown, 
and No. 500, same diameter, 
twice as long, holding 2 bs. 
Prices, without rubber 
rings. will be as follows: 
No. 200, holding 1-lb., 7e¢ 
each; 6Jc for 10; $7.00 per 
bbl. of 12 doz. No. 500, holding 2 lbs., 12c each; $1.00 
for 10; $6.50 per bbl. of 7 doz. 








SQUAKE CANS FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 

I believe bee-keepers generally are learning more 
and more the advantage of putting up extracted 
honey for shipment in these square cans. Honey 
in square cans handles much more satisfactorily 
than in any other package, according to our expe- 
rience. Weare prepared to furnish you the square 
cans, f. 0. b. at Conneaut, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., or 
from here, at the following prices: 

o five-gal. cans, tee 8 with 1%-inch screws, 
each, 75c; 10, $7.00; 100, $65.00. 

Two five-gal. cans, boxed with 144 and 4 in. screws, 
each, 85c; 10, $8.00; 100, #75.00. 

One five-gal. can, boxed with 1-inch screws, 
each, 45c; 10, $4.20; 100, $40.00. 

One five-gal. can, boxed with 14 and 4 inch screws, 
each, 50c: 10, $4.70; 100, $45.00. 
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Ten one-gal. cans, boxed with screws, each, $1.50: 
10, $14.00; 100, $130.00 
One hundred one-gal. cans in one box, $12.00 


GALVANIZED-WIRE POULTRY-NETTING AND FENCING. 
THE BEST MADE AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 


We handle only the G. & B. brand, which we con- 
sider the best made, as it is made of wire fully up 
to guuge, and has three-strand twisted-wire selV¥ age, 
while other makes have only two. We have secured 
a carload from the factory, at a special low price, 
which we are able to sell lower than you can buy it 
anywhere else of equal quality. and lower than we 
have ever sold it before, though we have been get- | 
ting more for it the past two years than we did in 
1890. This carload that we have purchased is all 
2-inch No. 19 netting, the size generally used for 
poultry. It was made nearly a year ago, and has 


lost some of the bright luster of fresh new goods; | 


and it was for this reason alone that we bought it 
lower and are able to sellit cheaper. It is guaran- 
teed equal in every respect to fresh new goods of 


the best quality, except in luster, which practically | 
is of no aceount, because the brightest netting | 


becomes dull in a few weeks after being put up. 
We have in stock all widths from 12 inches up to 60, 
which we can furnish at the following prices. All 
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BUSHEL BOXES. 


It is nearing the time whef potatoes, tomatoes, 
onions, and other special crops must be taken care 
of; and those who handle them will be (or ought to 
be) considering the easiest, cheapest, and best means 
of doing so. B. Terry has conclusively shown, 
in his admirable little book, the A BC of Potato 
Culture, that potatoes bring a better price, can be 
handled with less work, and better in every way, by 
using bushel boxes. More and more each year are 
learning the truth of Mr. Terry’s reasoning, and 
| some are also finding out that these boxes are equal- 
| ly valuable for handling other crops, such as onions, 

tomatoes, cucumbers, melons, etc. We make and 
keep in stock three styles of these boxes, as follows: 
All-slatted bushel box, per crate of Re $1.50 
Slatted | Saree 1.50 
Galvanized bound bushel box, per crate of 12... 2.10 

If none of these is to your notion, we are prepared 
to make any style you want, in any quantity (not 
less than 100), at very low prices. We use basswood, 
| which holds nails without splitting, and is lighter 
than any other wood we could use. Dealers or 
agents wishing to work up large orders will do well 
| to write us for special prices. 











shipments must be made from here. We can not | 


ship from New York or Chicago at these prices; but 
as we are able to secure through rates to almost all 
points from here, the freight will be little if any 
more than if shipped from either city. 


Rolls 150 ft. long. lroll. 5 rolls. 10 rolls. 
2-in. No. 19,12 inches wide $1 00 $4 50 88 75 
. = 18 ‘ 1 5 5 75 12 00 
= a 24 ea 2 00 9 00 17 5u 
“ a 30 sd 2 50 12 00 23 00 
” ~g 36 os 2 90 13 50 26 00 
- ” 42 - 3 40 16 00 31 00 
9 48 - 3 75 17 50 34 00 
” se 60 - 4 75 23 00 44 00 


The lot includes over 600 rolls, most of which are 48 
inches wide, the usual size used. This price will 
last only as long as the stock lasts. You will do 
well, therefore, to order early. The above prices 
are less than the wholesale quotations to-day on 
netting not one whit better, if as good. If you 
want other sizes, or shipment from New York or 
Chicago, write for our special 20-page netting cata- 
logue, mailed on application. 





PRICE LIST OF JONES LITHOGRAPH LABELS. 
25 per cent reduction for 60 days from the follow- 
ing: 
Size in | Price, ; Postage Print’g Add’s 


Name of Label. Inches. 100 1000; 100 | 1000 1000 500 250 100 
5-lb. Jones Lithogr’h./6% x 14 1 00/9.59,.12 1.20 1.00 75 50 30 
2% ditto 34 x 14 6 52 11.00 75 50 30 
1 ditto light. 44% x 9% 4 35 100 75 50 30 
1 ditto darker. 44x 9% 4 35 1.00 75 50 30 

6 ditto 2%x 8k 3 28 | .90 75 50 30 
4 ditto. 2 x 1% 3 2 | 9 75 bv 30 
i ditto 1%x 5% 2 18 | .9 75 5O 30 
E ditto. 24 x 16 4 56 
F ditto 21 x 16 4 26 
G ditto 2\ x 134% ) 42 100 75 50 30 
H ditto 24% x 13% >| 42 
1 ditto 3% x 14 6 52 1.00 75 50 30 
J ditto 2% x 16 6 62 
Abbott Oval Lith’ph. 24% x 25% 





In order to work down our stock of these labels 
we offer a reduction of 25 per cent trom above 
prices for the next 60 days, or as long as stock lasts. 
We have the largest stock of the L-Ib. light and dark, 
and they are a very good size for tin pails of almost 
any size. 

Those of you who have never seen these labels 
ean form little idea how handsome they are; and 
that you may see them without much expense we 
will put up a sample package of Lof each kind, with 
one dozen of the last named, and mail postpaid for 
ten cents. Eight of the above may be divided into 2 
and 3 labels each, so that you can get asmall lot 
(over 30) of handsome lithograph labels, no two 
alike, for only ten cents. These sample packages 
would be very good for labeling a small fair 
exhibit. They would at least add variety We 
can not, of course, print your name and address on 
the sample package or any number less than 100, 
and those opposite which we give no price for 
printing, have no blank place for such printing, 
and hence can not be printed. All the above are 
unguinmed. You can not get lithograph or many- 
colored labels on gummed paper. 


arvest 
Excursions 


WILL BE RUN ON 


Rugust 30th, Sept. 27th, 
and Oet. 25th, 


TO THE- 


Pecos Valley 


The Fruit Belt of New: Mexico. 


Tickets may be bought at any important reiway 
station, in the Northern or Eastern States, 


EDDY, NEW MEXICO, 


and return—good twenty days—at 
One Fare for the Round Trip. 


Don't miss this opportunity to see the richest 
and most fertile valley, and the most complete 
and elaborate system of Irrigating Canals in the 
United States. For particulars, address 


G.O. SHIELDS, Eddy, New: Mexico 


Please mention this paper. 


A Colorado Bee-Ranch 
and Fruit-Farm for Sale 
at a Bargain. 


I hereby offer for sale my ranch of 150 acres, in- 
cluding 120 stands of bees in 70 ten-frame Simplicity 
and 50 Dovetailed 8-frame hives, Simplicity size, all 
transferable ; also extractor, Combs, supers, and 
every thing needed for comb honey. Eighty acres 
are in alfalfa and 40 in grain; full water-right; 
plenty of water: house of seven rooms; ice-house, 
cellar, etc. I will sell all in one piece or in tracts. 
I have apple and peach trees in bearing. The land 
is all suitable for fruit, being situated in the fruit- 
belt; alfalfa all around. My market is all within 
100 miles. The land is 1% miles south of Delta. 
Full particulars will be furnished on application, 

MES. A. A. HODGDON, 
Delta, Colorado. 
Please mention this paper. 
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To close up our a stock 

E N ' (this season) of Gray Carniolans 

se and Golden Italians QUICK we 

— are Offering choice queens at 

the following low prices: Tested queens, $1.00; untested, 50c. Now is your time to geta fine queen at 

cost. Our queen-rearing apiaries are 4 miles apart, and are near no other bees. Both races are bred for 
BUSINESS. Give them a trial and they will convince you. Address 


F. A. LOCKHART € CO., LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Foundation Reduced 3 cts. Per Pound. 


SECTIONS I sold at $3.00 now selling at $2.60. Bingham Smokers at cost. Send for Free Price List of 
every thing needed in the apiary. 6tfdb M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


FERGUSON'S | ueens Yellow to the Tip 


Mated to Drones Yellow all over. 


LINTL SS CO ON. FROM an entirely different strain is what that 
[ [ QUEEN SPECIALIST 
| Jas. Wood, North Prescott, Mass., 


MADISON, MORGAN Co., GA., Sept. 1, 1892. | 
. = A : Is sendin 
Ferguson's Lintless Cotton is the grandest discov- | Ryery or Bay Bn cones ae Rb gy sae: 
ery of the age. For four years, experiments have | pjyal guaranteed. 1am five miles from any other 
been made with this Cotton Seed. It comes true to bees, and none but selected Drones allowed to fly 
name every time. Itis one of the most abundant . eins samueeiitiids teh a 
bearers ever seen in cotton and will resist a drought ASS SASRETER Sas Peper 


ten to fifteen days longer than any other cotton. 
Stalks bear from forty to eighty seed in each boll. FOR SALE AT | 
They contain more oil and more plant food than * 


any other cotton seed, and will make, this season, , masifionce 5 k ieeaiiel. 
four hundred or five hundred bushels of seed per | ; My ~ side com . le age gem ne braska, consist 
acre, planted 3x3 feet and cultivated as other cot- ing of - mse send § at - *% ee ae cultivation, bal- 
ton. Sowed broadcast as peas for fertilizing pur- ance in natural Gm rae eee good house, 14x18, 1% 
poses up to the 10th of June, will shed on the land one high, ve ie oe ype 
from one hundred to two hundred bushels of seed, Sous Sonlo a Al s 5 be cok ~ : De rots ia, b gh 3 
without any work. The cotton grows tall, putting cae F o nb I a poe ae be 2. = a hi re 
out from six to eight long running limbs near the my retary he aes ae a ee oe poke 
bottom of the stalk, They resemble potato vines of 10 frames, Simplicity size; combs are nice and 
Bach of these limbs fll wmatie trom eight rt straight. Bees are in splendid condition. No foul 
twenty bolls, besides the short limbs and brace — —— wd = locality. —. rage 
limbs common in other cotton ee ee ae eee, ware 7 ¢ 
For stock it is superior to all others. Chickens, | White clover abounds, and ee od of apple orchards 
turkeys, and ducks _ eed the sted when in the within 3 miles of apiary. Residence located inside 
roasting-ear state as eagerly as they do corn, Stock me npromen - > — 2 wu, Sgr gee —_ od 
ee ere ea ae ad . Mrgent aa miles south of Omaha. ill sell the apiary alone 
¢ < Sot ee oe a fh <_eata whatever, but | for $500.00, or place separate for $1100.00, or all to- 
¢ t . | © > ‘ arv - 2 iC ~ Ne. 5 
This cotton is planted and cultivated as other | — prac np manny py 2 Memegenertid a lude d. a 
cotton. In harvesting the burr is pulled and | 0 5# “plan ay lose Prost a ae my a Sadia taemaaedl 
threshed as peas. The threshing and gathering is | Add en scans lara i vor Wy 
vary rage meek. 161d PLarrsmouTH, Box B74, NE 
I sell seed this season at one dollar per package. 4 hi ’ . B. 
Am filling orders every day, and will continue as | @71 responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, — 
long as seed lasts. Each package will make enough 
seed after one planting to plant 10 acres 3x3. Care | APIARY AND FARM FOR SALE 
should be taken to plant these seed where no other Sixty colonies blacks and Italians, mixed; L. 
cotton previously grew, then you will have no vol- | frames; Simplicity and Dovetailed hives; with 
unteer lint cotton stalks among it. farm of 57 acres, two-thirds bottom flat land, with 
This seed will not mix with any other seed. hills covered with timber; every way you look you 
Can refer to the — men in my county. can see from 3to 10 miles; 4 miles from town; any 
Please hand circulars to your friends. quantity of poplar, basswood, hard and soft muple, 
All letters of inquiry must enclose stamp for reply. sourwood, elm, chestnut, hickory, sumac, golden- 
Seed sent by mail at purchaser's risk. rod, etc., Within range. What I know about bees: I 
Yours truly, think 600 stands by the house would not be over- 
R. H. CAMPBELL. stocked ; no danger of competition, only 5 or * box 
{In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, hives w ithin 3 or 4 miles that I know of. Suatisfacto- 
sa ry reasons for selling. For any other particulars 
* s en we A.. write, or come and see me. $950.00 is the price. 2U0 
goodly number of first-class pure-bred | ¢ruit-trees, mostly young, many commencing to 
-ellow-to-the-tip 1@ this se "es 
ye ow- o-the- IP queens, 11S SC ason s rear- bear. Apply to 
ing, will breed yellow queens, and suitable | ' 
asthe best of breeders, now on hand at $1.50 | 
each. Untested, 75c each. Satisfaction, or | ; 
money refunded. W.H. Laws, ilk tial ‘ rs . : 
16-17d Lavaca, Ark. OR SALE.— An apiary of 65 colonies of Italian 
— | bees in L. and 8. hives, cheap, with fixtures and* 


VANDERVORT | paqene.peimarsmersren rey Pt 
COMB a FOUNDATION MILLS. LOUIS WERNER, Edwardsville, M1. 
Send for samples and reduced price list. FALL Eggs and Plants, Fowls, Poultry-books and 


} Papers; finely ill. circular free. Address 
itfd JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. | GEER BROS., St. Marys, Mo.. 


«In responding to this advertisement mention GLEaNInes. | }4tfdb Or, H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


SECTIONS. 
$2.50 to $3.50 per MI. Bee-Hives and Fix- | 
tures cheap. NOVELTY CO., 


6tfdb Rock Falls, Hiinois. | | 
(#7 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINes, | (@7In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
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BUENA VISTA, SCIOTO Co., O. 
(7'ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
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NINGS IN BEE COLTURE. 


DOVETAILED HIvEs, 


SIMPLICITY HIVES, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 
A FULL LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
60-PAGE CATALOGUE. Itfdb 


J. M. JENKINS, 


WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


"In re fponding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


ROOT’S GOODS 


Bee-Keepers of 


FOR THE EAST. 


the East should 





Bear In Mind that we have established at Syracuse an Eastern Bra nch 





where our Bee-keepers’ Supplies are kept for sale. and prompt shipment. 


and freight by ordering from our Eastern Branch. We have engaged Mr. F. A. Sal- 


isbury to take charge of this business, and he will treat you well. He will 


be pleased to send you a list of goods kept in stock. 


Address all orders, 


EASTERN BRANCH, F. A. SALISBURY, Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 





ABC OF 


STRAWBERRY + CULTURE. 


A # BOOK # FOR * BEGINNERS. 


BY tT. BS. TERRY. 


This is Terry’s latest and best work, and has re 


ceived some very high words of praise. Who that ' 


keeps bees does not also have a little garden-patch? 
If you would learn to raise in it that most luscious 
of all fruit, the strawberry, with the best results, 
you can not be without this little book. Even if 
you don’t grow strawberries you will be the better 
for reading it. Pages one-half sizeof this. Fully 
illustrated; 144 pages. Price 35c; by mail, 40c. 
A. |. ROOT, MEDINA, O. 


PAINT FOR 
BEE-HIVES. 


After much experimentation, and a 
careful study into the paint question, 
we offer a mixed 


Paint Prepared Especially for Bee-Hives. 
It will not Chalk or Flake off. 


We guarantee it to be free from adulterants. 
such as whiting. barytes. lime. and other sub- 
stitutes that do not add to the enduring quali- 
ties of the paint. Our paint is made of strictl 
pure lead, strictly pure zinc, and genuine Fre ah 
ocher of about equal proportions, mixed in pure 
linseed oil. It is generally recognized that there 
is no pigment more permanent than French 
ocher; and this, combined with zine and lead, 
makes a most durable combination. The re- 
sultant tint is a pale straw color. Price: Pint, 
35¢; quart, 60c; half-gallon, $1.00; gallon. $1.75. 
Half a gallon will cover ten No. 1 Dovetailed 
hives two coats. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, ©. 





. -~~Muth’s~—~— 
Honey ~ Extractor. 


Square Glass Honey~Jars, 
Tin Buckets, Bee-~hives. 
Honey~Sections, &e., &e. 
Perfeetion Cold~Blast Smokers. 


APPLY TO 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 


Send 10-ct. stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.” 
Please mention this paper. 


OTTUMWA BEE-HIVE sags 


Bee-keepers, look to your interests. Every thin 
in the line of bee-supplies constantly on han 
Price list free. CrRECORY Bros. & SON, 

-23d Ottumwa, Ia. South side. 
. sesponding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 











PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD-FRAMES, 


THIN FLAT - BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has No Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 5tfd 
Sprout Brook. Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
_Please mention this paper. 


JUST OUT! 


TWLE * DRAINAGE. 


BY W. I. CHAMBERLAIN, A. M., LL. D., 


Formerly Secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
and late President of the lowa State Agricultural Col- 
lege. At present Associate Editor of the 
Ohio Farmer. 





This is a valuable companion to our other rural 
books. It embraces the experience of forty years 
of one of our foremost practical agriculturists, who 
has laid with his own hands over 15 miles of tile. 

Price 35c; by mail, 40c. 

A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 


You can save time 
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9% DISCOUNT 


UNTIL DECEMBER iST, (892, 


EXCEPTING ON SHIPPING-CASES. 


LL CIRCULAR deseribing our COMPLETE 


cnear. OUTSIDE WINTER CASE, coo. 


FOR ALL HIVE: 


Send for 


Large illustrated catalogue of all supplies and copy of The American Bee-Keeper free. Address 


_ ‘The W. is FALCONER MFG. ©O., « arene taied N. Y. 


1852 REDUCTION ON THE PRICE OF 1gs92 


LANGSTROTH ON THE WONEY-BEE., REVISED. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.40; BY EXPRESS OR FREICHT WITH OTHER COODS, $1.25. 


By its copious indexes, by its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, including reference numbers on any 
question in bee culture, any information can be instantly found. This book is the most com- 


plete treatise on bee-keeping yet published. A FRENCH EDITION JUST ISSUED. 


27 DADANT’S COMB FOUNDATION. == 


More than Ever. Better than ever. Wholesale and Retail. 
HALF A MILLION LBS. SOLD IN THIRTEEN YEARS. OVER $200,000 IN VALUE. 


It is kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & Son, | Heights, O.; Jas. Reynolds, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; C. Muth, oa innati, O.; Jas. Hed- | L. Hanssen, Daven rt, la.; C. Theilman, Theilman: 
don, Dowagiac, Mich.; 0. G. Collier, Fairbury, Neb.; ton, Minn.;'G. K. I ubbard, Fort W arene, ‘Ind.; T. H 
G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O.; E. Kretchmer, | Strickler, Solomon Cit an.3 C. Ea rlesfield, 
Red Oak, Ia.; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. ; Jos. | Berlin, Wis.; Walter 8. come sedltoni »0lis, Ind.; 
Nysewander, ot Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, Wau- | Martin & Co., 1141 15th St., Denver, Col.; Le 
kesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & a. Wateytown, Wis.; J. | &Son, Hiawatha, Kan.; F.C. Erkel, Le Sueur, Minn.; 
H. M. Cook, 78 Barclay St., gg ag ag 3 Mt. | Mrs. J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb.; Buckeye Bee 
Vernon. Ia.: C. Hertel. Patt a Ill: T. Ab- | Supply Co., New Carlisle, O.; Levering Bros., Wiota, 
bott, St. Joseph, Mo.; J. M. Jenkins, wetumpis Ia.; G. Dittmer, Augusta, Wis.; John Rey, East 
Ala.; E. L. Goold & Co., Brantiord, Ont., Saginaw, Mich., D.§ . Jenkins, New Whatcom, 
wan.: Page & Keith, New London, Wis.; J. Stauffer & Ww ashington, J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville. Ma- 
Son, Nappanee, Ind., Berlin Fruit-box Co., Berlin | rion Co., Iowa, Vickery Bros., Ev vansville, Ind. 

Itis the Best, and guaranteed every inch equal tosample. All dealers who have tried it have increased 

their trade every year. 


SAMPLES, CATALOCUE, FREE TO ALL. SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 


We also make a specialty of cotton and silk tulle of very best grade for bee-veils. We mopely A. I. Root 
and others. 7000 YARDS JUST RECEIVED. PRICES VERY LOW. SAMPLES FREE. 


Smokers, Honey Sections, Extractors, Tin ae 9 for amy Etc. Instructions to Beginners with 
reular, 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


Please mention this paper. 




















